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CAPE COMORIN. 


A LEAF FROM A JOURNAL. 


We came in sight of the Cape about nine o’clock. It is situated at the extreme point of 
the territory of Southern Hindostan. It is N. W. from the Island of Ceylon, and is about 
nine miles in extent. One of my fellow travellers, fired his rifle at a small tiger, which 
was watching a bird, perched upon a limb, near the tomb, but the animal escaped unhurt, 
merely casting a contemptuous glance at the marksman, and then taking to the wood. 

We prepared in about an hour to pass over the Ghauts a ridge of mountains, which line 
the coast. ‘The promontory unites the two opposite seasons of the year. ‘The southern side 
of the mountain is remarkable for great fertility of soil. The fruits of the Tropical climate may 
here be found in great abundance, and as the eye takes in the verdure which seems to stretch 
for miles, and as the traveller drinks in the breeze redolent of a thousand odors, he 
might almost fancy the place to have been the paradise of the first man. After travelling 
for some hours, intoxicated with the beauties and sweets of nature, which every where sur- 
rounded us, we reached the mountain top, when the whole scene changed as if by magic. 
The tops of the mountains present for miles a rough and uneven appearance, stony and 
sterile, scarcely a shrub to relieve the prospect. My companions complained much of the 
heat and tediousness of the way, but our time was beguiled by our guide, a short, thick set 
native, who seemed to delight in narrative, and recorded many “hair breadth scapes by field 
and flood,” which were not exactly calculated to allay the fears which my fellow travellers 
expressed. I remember an incident which the fellow related, which he said occured in a large 
jungle through which we were obliged to pass, after descending the mountains. 

He stated that he once had been surprised, in company with a fellow hunter, by an 
enormous tiger in this jungle, which costa life. It was about sunset, on their way home- 
ward, that they first observed the animal stealing cautiously behind them, with head and tail 
down, at some thirty or forty yards distance. ‘They both immediately stopped and examined 
their rifles, which were found to be in good condition. The animal with its known sagacity, 
instantly detected the motive, and crouched in the underwood, so that it was hazardous to 
fire at that distance, as but part of his body was observable, and that part was so uncertain, 
that the men determined to hold their fire. They tarried for fifteen or twenty minutes, hoping 
that the beast would rise, and give them a fair shot, but the tiger apparently crouched the 
closer to the earth and remained so motionless, that not a leaf was seen to stir, or a twig 
heard to crack in the security of its hiding place. It was finally determined that the com- 
panion of our guide should take a circuitous course, as if to reconnoitre, while his companion 
should be ready to let the animal have the ball the moment he stirred, It was the only prac- 
cable plan to move him from his security. To walk on with the darkness increasing, was 
certain death, the tiger would have tracked their steps, and in the darkness, would have 
pounced upon them, ere they could have been aware of his presence. To rouse him from his 
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50 THE LOST CHILD. 


covert, and to kill him if possible, before the night closed upon them, seemed the only plan 
which the first Jaw of nature, self-preservation, could suggest. The man had advanced but 
about fifteen paces in a direct line from his companion, which, however, brought him several 
yards nearer the animal, when it suddenly made a bound, and alighted within twenty yards 
of its victim; he levelled his rifle, but the ball whizzed harmlessly over the head of the 
monster, whose eyes glared like balls of fire, as he hasted to glut himself upon the blood of 
the unhappy man. Our guide informed us that he fired his rifle, but whether it did execution 
or not he could not say, he made the best of his way through the jungle, and although he 
fancied he heard the bounding of the tiger behind him, he arrived safely at his habitation, but 
never heard any thing of his unfortunate comrade. A. 
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THE LOST CHILD. 


BY MISS E. H. STOCKTON. 


Waar fairy creature cometh here 
To charm my solitude? 

Straying like sunlight through a cloud 
From out the shady wood ! 

She holdeth wild-flowers in her dress— 
One foot hath lost its shoe, 

And o’er its whiteness can I trace 
The veins of violet hue. 


Like golden links on ivory, 
Her curls of shining hair— 

Parted from off her lovely brow 
Fall on her shoulders bare. 

Her eyes are bluer than the wave 
Beneath the sky at even, 

And like the wave, their beauty seems 
Less that of Earth than Heaven. 


Red as a ruby are her lips— 
Her cheeks wear fainter hue, 

And there are tears upon their bloom 
As on a rose the dew! 

Poor child! the bird may find its nest 
Amid the sheltering tree, 

And fearless on its sunny track 
Wings the unerring bee;— . 


But vainly still her weary eyes 
Seek for her home once more ; 

She only knows the grass is soft 
Around her mother’s door, 

And honey suckles make the air 
Sweet as themselves to smell,— 
But weeps when e’er I ack the name 

Of her she loves so well. 


Philadelphia, July 3d, 1839. 





The bird-cage at the window hangs, 
And there the whole day long, 

She says her dear canary sits 
And charms her with his song. 

And now with blended smiles and tears, 
That beautify her woes, 

She tells how, lovelier every day, 
Her baby-brether grows ! 


She pauses in her eager tone— 
She hears the well known voice 

Of one whose slightest word hath power 
To make her heart rejoice. 

‘Mother!’ ‘My child !’—the blossoms fall 
Unheeded to the ground, 

As springing joyous from my side 
Those loving arms are found. 


She cannot chide thee, thoughtless one— 
But vainly tries to speak, 

As once again she feels thy breath 
Warm on her tearful cheek. 

But He who reads her heart beholds 
Her thanks to Him arise, 

As incense from a sacred shrine 
Floats upward to the skies. 


Sweet one! farewell—like vision bright 
Thy presence was to me; 

And still, while life and thought remain, 
Will I remember thee, 

As first I saw thee with thy flowers,— 
Yet oh! by far more fair,— 

Emerging from the greenwood shade 
Into the sunny air ! 








CRUIZING IN THE LAST 
No. II. 


**Once more Upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar !’’ Childe Harold. 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


* Merrily, merrily goes the bark.’’ Scott. 


Ir was noonday, a hot, scorching noonday in the tropics, when the heavens above were as 
brass, and the sea beneath glowed like molten lead. We were becalmed. Not a breath of 
air was stirring; the pendant hung motionless from the truck; the image of the taper masts 
scarce trembled in the water; and the hot, dry atmosphere secmed to undulate on the 
horizon in a thousand wavy lines. Off to sea not an object broke the burning monotony ; 
the very clouds had ceased to flit in shadows across the deep; and over all lung that sicnty 
glare which a noonday in a calm within the tropics rarely fails to produce. On board all 
was still. ‘The fiery rays of the sun penetrating through the awning filled the ship with a 
stifled atmosphere, that was nearly overpowering; and where, here and there, a stray sun- 
beam, through an opening, fell upon the deck, the turpentine oozed out and boiled in the 
fierce heat. ‘The crew lay gasping for breath under the bulwarks, or leaned over the side to 
catch a puff of air. The song was hushed, the yarn untold, no footfall broke the silence, and 
only the faint dash of the ripple was heard as it washed monotonously against our bows, 

As I leaned against the quarter in a white undress jacket, I could not help admiring the 
exquisite build and symmetry of our light, little craft. From where I stood I could run my 
eye over every part of her deck and rigging. ‘There she lay motionless as death,—her clean 
scraped masts raking gallantly upward, and her caps, cross-trees, topmasts, and running 
blocks all painted of a delicate white. Every rope was hauled taut, fastened to belaying pins, 
and neatly coiled down upon the decks, which, of narrow fir planks and without spring, 
Were scoured to an unusual whiteriess. Her well burnished binnacle, her bright ornamented 
capstan, the metal stanchions on the sky-lights, the silvery muskets in front of the mainmast, 
and the boarding pikes lashed round the mainboom, betokened a taste and care unusual even 
in the strict discipline of a man-of-war. To complete the picture, a long brass thirty-two was 
fixed upon a carriage betwixt the fore and mainmast, and made to turn indifferently to any 
quarter,—while on either side of the deck were mounted six smaller pieces of the most 
exquisite workmanship. Such was Taz Srorm. Nothing could exceed the symmetry of 
her run below, or the graceful rake of her long, whip-stalk masts above. 

Not far from me stood our boatswain, a man of fine make and gigantic frame, idly engaged 
in whittling a stick, as he leaned over the low side of the schooner. A bolder, braver, 
warmer-hearted tar never sailed, than Bill Adams. He was a true sailor, and not singular in 
some of his opinions, 

“ What think you of our cruize, by this time?” said I, addressing him. “We ’ve been 
creeping about here, roasting to death by inches, for nearly three weeks, and there seems no 
better chance of prize-money than when we parted from the commodore.” 

‘We ’ll have warm work, by’m bye, Mr. Danforth,” said he, in reply, “it ’s agin nature 
Net to fight in these ’ere seas—they ’ve too many sharks for that—and they must be fed you 
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know. Besides the Indymen ought to be here afore long, and the ship ’s doubled the Cape,— 
I take it—that ’s to go into Baltimore with us. But look there, it’s breezing up aready,” 
and he pointed carelessly off upon the horizon to where a slightly ruffled appearance of 
the sea, betokened that the wind was springing up. 

“Then we shall for a few more hours get rid of these confounded ealms.”’ 

“ And what is better still, we shall get prize money. For my part, the salt breeze and the 
dividends is the better portion of life, and wken my log ’s out, Mr. Danforth, I shall turn 
into the quarters of t’ other world, thankful that I ’ve enjoyed so much of ’em here. I 
wonder, sir,” he continued, “if there ain’t some snug corners there, where one can sling his 
hammock and get a puff like this?’ as a whiff of the rising breeze swept deliciously by. 
“But I’m afeard there ’s no such thing as prize money to be got there. It ain’t, any how, 
scored down in the parson’s bible, for I ’ve looked all through the first chapter, and if it was 
in the book, ’t would be sure to be there. Ah!” he continued, with something of a sigh, 
“they say they ’re all mixed up together there—land-lubbers, waisters, fore-top-men, and 
boatswains,—and that ’s often kind a staggered me in believing the good book,—for it’s agin 
natur to have a world without a sea, and how do they git along without boatswains to pipe 
all hands up in a flurry? But Captain Drew is coming on deck, and I spose we ’re for 
making sail.” 

The wind was now rising rapidly, and could be seen coming down upon us, crisping, 
curling, and rippling the glassy surface of the sea as it swept along. Its refreshing coolness 
infused new life into the crew, and the shrill whistle of Adams had no sooner piped “all 
hands make sail, ahoy !”” than a hundred men sprang up from the deck, and in an incredibly 
short space of time, we were gliding along under a cloud of canvass, and curling the dark 
waters in foam beneath our bows. It was a beautiful sight to lean over her low side, as 
she bowed gallantly to the deep, and watch the bubbles that rose in thousands under her cut- 
water, gambolled a moment along her hull, and then were whirled away by the rudder into 
the glistening wake astern. 

We had held on for nearly an hour when the man at the cress trees sung out, 

“A sail!” 


The word fell like magic on the listeners, and fifty eyes were eagerly glanced around the 
horizon. 

“ Where away ?” demanded the officer of the deck. 

“ Well on the weather quarter.” 

«Can you make anything out of her?” 

« Not certainly, sir, she seems a heavy craft—with her royals set-—and going nearly large.” 

Never was the cry of “a sail” more welcome to the crew. A three weeks’ unsuccessful 
eruize had made the prospect of a prize equally agreeable to all. The decks of the schooner, 
which had begun to be deserted, were now alive with the hive of men, and the old, weather- 
beaten tars smiled grimly as they squinted at the stranger, or gathering forward into groups, 
discussed the flag ard chances of capture of the distant ship. 

“TI lay a glass,” said Jim Swanson, a bold, reckless, young foremast man, “ she ’s a rale 
East Indiaman, lost o’ her convoy, and about to be lost o’ her flag, ha! ha!” : 

« Stop a minit, my hearties,” answered an old salt, “don ’t be coming to your premises 
before you ’ve laid down your conclusion, as the old schoolmaster used to say, but wait till 
that ‘ere craft looms a little plainer. Now you see;” for by this time her royals, top-gallant 
sails, and top-sails had successively appeared, rising like a white cloud to windward, 
and gleaming brightly in the sunshine, as she became more visibly defined upon the distant 
horizon, “now you see by the step of that topmast, I ’d swear her an Englisher and a frigate 
—it ’s queer,” he continued energetically, “<f we don ’t get into hot water, and she with the 
weather guage of us too.” 

“ Massa Tomkins berry sharp!” said the cook. “I hab arribe at de same concussion, he 
look ’stonishing like de Andalusia, dat I sail in once.” : 

“Clap your dead lights on your jaws, old thunder-cloud,” said the foremast-man, “have nt 
we been roasting three weeks on this broiling coast, till we ’re almost all done as brown 4s 
yourself, and without seeing a prize either,—and so I ’d like to know, shipmates, how it can 
be anything else but a prize?” 

‘he captain, all this time, had been examining the stranger through his glass. He seemed 
uncertain what to make of her. : 

“IT don ’t understand her, Mr. Jones,” he continued, turning to his lieutenant, “ she ’s 
much like the commodore except in her topsails.” 

The lieutenant took the telescope and, after a sharp scrutiny, drew a long breath, before he 
handed it to his superior, 
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“She ’s as like as two North river sloops, sir. I should n’t hesitate if it was n’t for her 
topsails. Her build is exactly old Benson’s.” 

“Sol thought too,” replied the captain, “but there ’s nothing like certainty,—here, Mr. 
Danforth, yeu ’re a sharp look-out, what do you call this chap?” 

I stepped up, touched my hat, and took the glass. Remembering the old sailor’s notion, I 
closely examined the step of her masts, in which by-the-bye, and the greater squareness of 
our yards, lay the principal difference between the English frigates and our own. I could see 
but little to substantiate my suspicion, but there was enough about her, I thought, to call for 
prudence in our movements. 

“Well !—Danforth,” said the captain, as I took the glass from my eye, 

«She ’s a frigate, sir—of the largest class, and coming down on us like a racer.” 

“Oh! we know all that,” said he, laughing good humoredly, “ but what flag is she?” 

«‘ English, sir!” 

“ The deuce,” ejaculated the captain. 

«“ Whe-e-ew,” whistled Irvine, behind me. 

“ English !—how d’ ye make that out?” said the captain, lifting the glass to his eye. 

“ By the step of her masts, sir; and they ’re not low enough for an American built frigate, 
sir!’ 

“ By the gods, you ’re a sharp lad, though; there ’s some truth in what you say—give her 
another look if you please, Mr. Jones!” 

Perhaps the lieutenant did not half like the confident tone in which I spoke, for after a 
scrutiny of a few minutes at the now rapidly approaching sail, he announced his conviction 
that she was the commodore’s. ‘The quarter-master too, pronounced her to be a yankee 
built, and even identified her with my old frigate, by sundry peculiarities in her rig. 

“ Well, then,” said the captain, “we li at once haul upon a wind—boatswain—pipe away 
there !”—and then in an under tone, he added, “but Danforth, you should know your old 
friend best—and why don’t the old boy shew his bunting?” 

I pointed upward, where our own stars and stripes were wanting. He nodded in reply, and 
after a few minutes, answered, 

“ Well, we ’ll shew him them directly—but he ’s clapping on more sail,—where did he 
get those studdin-sails?” 

“ He ’s had to refit, sir, and no doubt, picked them at venture,” said the lieutenant. 

The shrill whistle of the boatswain again screamed through the schooner, the helm was 
put hard down, and, in a few minutes, instead of running before the breeze, we had close- 
hauled our mainsail, foresail, and topsails, and were dashing into the wind’s eye, our trim 
masts careening to the horizon as the gale bowed us before its power. 

We were now rapidly approaching the frigate. She was coming gallantly down before the 
wind, with her pyramid of canvass towering above her jaunty hull, and the foam curling in 
volumes before her as she drove down toward us with her lofty bows. We were running a 
dreadful venture, and as we neared her, our doubts began again to arise. Many a grey-haired 
salt, uttered a low pish as he squinted at her rig, or hurled his old soldier overboard with an 
impatient gesture. Even the captain began once more to shew his anxiety. But if it was 
not the commodore, I never had seen one so closely resembling him, and as her huge huil 
loomed nearer and nearer, I almost gave up my suspicions, and joined in the general belief. 
It was a beautiful sight to behold her, staggering under ber press of sail, and sweeping down 
upon us, with all her snowy duck and hamper, like some magical fabric of the deep. She 
was now, however, within lorg cannon shot, and still to the surprise of all, had made no 
demonstration of her nationality. 

“ Show her the stars!” cried Captain Drew, impatiently. 

The ensign was just trembling in its ascent, and our eyes were turned on the approaching 
sail, when suddenly a huge fold of bunting shot up from the frigate’s quarter, and slowly 
unfurling in the breeze, disclosed the white field of the British flag ; ; at the same instant she 
yawed slightly, a bright flash leaped from her bows, followed by a cloud of thin, white 
smoke, the report roared across the solitary seas, and a shot richocetting over the waves, 
plumped into the waters a few fathoms ahead. 

‘‘ Heavens !”” ejaculated the astonished captain. 

For a moment not a word was spoken, Every man on board was struck dumb with 
astonishment, and then came the stunning consciousness of our perilous situation. But 
danger was Captain Drew’s element. His hot southern blood was up. His face glowed, his 
eye flashed, his brow knit, and his thin lips were compressed together like a vice. He felt 
that nothing but the most superhuman exertions could save us from capture. Flight was our 
only safety, and yet it made his blood boil to flee. He looked one moment keenly at the 
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angry faces of his crow, and then with a fierce glance at the frigate thundered forth, breaking 
the thrilling silence, 
'- Beat to quarters!” 

The men came rushing to their stations at the well known tap of the drum, sufficiently 
inflamed by their disappointment to have fought the whole British Navy single handed. 

“ Clear away the long gun, there!—quarter master keep her up—quick there forward.” 

“ He does n’t mean to fight, surely,” whispered the lieutenant tome. “ We are yet out 
of reach of the enemy’s guns, and by shewing him our heels at once stand our only chance 
of escape. If he once opens his broadside upon us, we are lost. By ——, there he goes 
again !’’ he ejaculated, as another flash leaped from the frigate’s bow, and a shot fell but a 
fathom or two abeam of us into the sea. 

But our commander never moved a muscle of his face. His eye only flashed the wilder 
as dangers thickened around him. He was bent either on fighting, or on some daring bravado, 
like those which had already made his name a terror to the foc. At last he turned to his 
lieutenant. : 

“We ’Il run a little nigher, Mr. Jones, and give it to him for his stratagem—he knows we 
can eutsail him, and so he thought to trap us, but by my halidome, he ’Il find we are not so 
easily won—all ready there, gunner 1—give it to him like the vengeance !” 

“ We ’re scarcely nigh enough, sir,” coolly answered the old chap, squinting along his gun, 
“another minnit or so if you please.” 

“Steady then, quarter master,” shouted the captain, and a few moments of breathless 
interest followed, during which we held on in our mad career, expecting every minute a 
broadside from our foe, which would send us to the bottom. Again the frigate yawed, and 
a shot dashed through our fore-top-sail. 

“ Man the tackle, there,” thundered the captain—“ stand by to haul the jib—all ready !” 

A second of suspense ensued, amid a silence as profound as death. Every instant seemed 
an age. The old fellow raised his eye from the gun, and held his match lock ready. 

«“ Are we nigh enough, gunner?” roared the captain. 

“ Ay, ay, sir—this ’Il do,” he coolly replied. 

“Then fre /” 

A roar like thunder followed, a vivid flash burst from the long piece, and a cloud of thick 
white smoke, hovered for a moment over every thing forward, and then slowly breaking away, 
floated astern, in circling eddies with the breeze. 

“Hurrah! there she goes,” shouted the gunner, as with one hand on the vent, and the 
other grasping his match-lock, he squinted along the terrible path of the shot,—and when the 
fere-top-gallant yard of the frigate, with all its hamper, went crashing over her side, he waved 
his hand around his head, slapped the breach of his piece with wild delight, and in a perfect 
frenzy of joy exclaimed, “ hurrah! give it to ’em old boy !” 

“Well sent, old sea-dog,” said the captain, after the huzzas of the crew had partly sub- 
sided, ‘and now with a will around—quarter master, hard—nown. 

« Hard down it is,” growled the old water-rat, and the gallant craft, yielding to the press 
on her sails, shivered a moment in the wind, fell off om the other tack, and slowly gathering 
headway, went sweeping, like a sea-gull, down the gale. 

The shot now began to fall thickly around us. ‘The bravado had irritated the frigate, and 
her balls whizzed momentarily by us, or plumped into the sea around. She was an excellent 
sailer, and, swift as we were, we gained but little on her. The breeze besides was freshening, 
dark clouds began to gather upon the horizon, and every indication of a stiff blow, and, per- 
haps, of a severe storm was thickening around us. We began almost to repent of our 
temerity. As the chase lengthened, the excitement deepened. The roar of the guns, and the 
whizzing of the balls lent a stirring tumult to the scene, which sent the blood dancing quickly 
through the veins. I had never been in an action before, and I felt every nerve in me thrill 
with the excitement. Say what they will, there is something in the stir and uncertainty of 
battle, which rouses up the very soul. Oh! what is like the strife of man with man. 

“Keep their masts in a line, Mr. Bowline,—we ’Il give them a stern chase, that will tire 
them yet,” said the captain, elated at the fewness of the shots which had as yet taken effect, 
and the consciousness that we were every moment reaching away from them. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!’ growled the old fellow, and we sped like an arrow on. 

But we were not so to escape. Hitherto the fiigate seemed to have endeavared to come 
up with us, but as she found us rapidly ranging out of reach of her shot, she suddenly 
changed her tactics, and trusting to a well directed broadside, wore round until her whole 
frowning armament was disclosed, and then from quarter deck, and forecastle, main deck and 
all, belched forth a storm of fiery hail. ‘The lieutenant could only shout, 
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«There it comes—heaven defend us!” before the wild tempest came hurling along, 
glancing on the waters, whistling madly by us, and ripping, here and there, our timbers in 
its mad career. For an instant it scemed as if we bore a charmed life; for although our sails 
were riddled all over, not a spar appeared to have been injured. Directly, however, a crack 
was heard, and our fore-top-sail came crashing on deck. ‘Then rose up the wail of a solitary 
sufferer, and a minute after a man by my side convulsively clutched the rigging, and fell dead 
across his gun. ‘The messengers of death were around us! ‘There was a momentary con- 
fusion and alarm throughout the ship, and then came the clear, bold voice of the captain, 
ringing out over the tumult. 

“Clear and cut away—bend another fore-top-sail—merrily, my lads, you work for your 
lives!’ and then turning to the lieutenant, he said, in athrilling whisper, fearfully contrasting 
with his coolness before the men, “ another such broadside and we shall all be in eternity— 
God be with us in our extremity !”” 

But the men knew their danger. I never saw a crew work with such alacrity, and in an 
incredibly short space of time the canvass had been replaced, and we were once more stag- 
gering along under an enormous press of sail. Before it could be got up, however, the frigate 
wore around en the other tack and delivered her remaining broadside, but by some 
mismanagement she was so long in stays, that we had shot completely out of the reach of her 
guns. The damage was consequently trifling. The few balls that struck our hull, fell back 
harmlessly into the water. 

“If the wind do n’t freshen, Mr. Jones,” said the elated captain, “ we ll leave her well 
down by nightfall. How she’s dropping astern since we ’ve had up our new duck.” 

“ But she sails well,’”’ answered the lieutenant, “ and with a stronger breeze, will overhaul 
us in a few hours. The clouds are lowering off here in threatening masses,” he continued, 
pointing astern, where darkly and rapidly the black vapors were rolling up, overshadowing 
the horizon, and flinging an ominous gloom over the whole prospect. 

For more than an hour we continued our course, gaining during the first half slowly upon 
the frigate, but as the wind freshened, and the white caps of the billows began to flash in the 
sunlight, our enemy lessened the distance perceptibly between us, and as she threw out sail 
after sail, of her heavier duck, she staggered along in our wake at a rate which our lighter 
canvass prevented us from emulating. ‘The sun at last sank in a bank of clouds, and the 
wind came in fiercer puffs across the seas. The horizon looked wild and ominous. Uneasy 
faces could be seen among our crew, and the captain’s look was anxious, as be glanced now 
at the frowning sky, and now at the approaching frigate, which was recovering her ground 
as swiftly as she had lost it. Meanwhile, the rising storm whistled sharply through our 
rigging, our lee scuppers buried in the waters our long masts, and now bowed to the horizon, 
and now swung gallantly upward as the puffs died away ; while the noble bark sped on like a 
mettled courser, driving along with incredible velocity past the crests of the pursuing waves. 

“ She can’t stand it long at this rate, sir,’ said the lieutenant, casting his eye up to the 
cracking mainsail. ‘“ Every thing is straining its last, and if we lose but an inch of canvass 
we are gone.” 

The captain looked a moment upward, and then hastily glancing at the enemy behind, 
replied, 

“She must carry it,—it ’s our only chance,—if we do n't drive her through like a fury, 
we shail have the frigate on to us before dark—pray heaven! we can keep her astern till 
nightfall.” 

The words had scarcely died on the air before the voice of the look-out hailed hoarsely, 

“A sail on the lee bow!” 

The annunciation came with such euddenness, that it startled every man on board. 

‘How bears she—what ’s her rig?” hurriedly asked the captain. 

“She ’s an armed ship—corvette—English rig,—standing across our bows with every 
thing straining to her royals.” 

‘Are you sure 1—bring me a glass,” thundered the captain, as he leaped into the rigging. 

It was an exciting moment. Behind us was the frigate, crowding on every thing from 
mainsail to truck, while above our canvass was straining as if it would split. To be thus sud- 
denly cut off from all hope by an enemy upen our lee bow, was enough to have chilled the 
stoutest hearts. It left us no alternative but to stretch off a few points to windward. But even 
that presented a slender chance. Our only hope was in keeping out of the range of their guns 
till nightfall, and though this manceuvre might procrastinate, it could not,—so long was it 
till dusk,—prevent the catastrophe. But drowning men will catch at straws, and in another 
instant we were edging away from the approaching corvette, whilethe dark and frowning 
faces of our crew, betokened their feelings at this new destruction of their hopes. It was 
scarcely five minutes, or at most ten, before the man at the cross-tress reported to our dismay, 
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two more sail, away on the weather bow, apparently bearing down upon us. We did not 
doubt now where we were. The firing had been heard, the British fleet was surrounding 
us, and we had to run the gauntlet of them all before we could escape, Never were men so 
beset. 

“ By the gods!” exclaimed the captain, his eye kindling as the dangers thickened, “they 
scent us like so many vultures—we shall have to give up our manceuvres,—put her afore the 
wind again, Bowline,—we ’Il pass the corvette.” 

“You do n’t mean to fight her,’ involuntarily exclaimed the astonished lieutenant, 
“she ’Il sink us at a broadside!” and he looked hesitatingly at his commander, and then at 
the corvette which, with redoubled velocity was now coming up hand over hand. 

“Let her come!” boldly answered the captain, “ but not a seul from her deck shall pollute 
our timbers, as long as I ’ve a sword to strike, or a crew to rally around me. I ’Jl blow one 
or the other of us out of water, before I strike. I have never yet hauled down that flag to 
any foe, and please God! I never will!” and as he pointed, with a flashing eye to the stars 
and stripes above him, his form appeared te dilate to a giant's size. 

The lieutenant bowed, for he could say no more. It was not a want of bravery, but a 
wish to save us from unavailing slaughter which had dictated his remark. 

Meanwhile the scene had become intensely exciting. The frigate crowding all sail, was 
staggering along in our rear and gaining rapidly upon us. Away on the weather bow, like 
snow white specks on the horizon the two sails were rising into view, and throwing fold after 
fold of canvass out to come up toe us in time;. while now close on the lee bow, and almost 
within long cannon shot the corvette was dashing across our track, and already trying her 
distance, by sending her heavier metal at intervals ringing across the waters. Our decks 
were crowded with excited faces, and not an eye but spoke defiance at the foe with all bis 
odds. The spirit of our chivalrous commander was infused into his crew, and every heart 
on board beat high at the thrilling dangers around us, and the bold manccuvre we were about 
to attempt. 

«Can we reach them, gunner?” asked the captain at last, after shot upon shot had been 
hurled from the corvette’s battery, and fallen short of us into the sea. 

“ Ay, ay, sir—but not to tell.” 

You might have heard our men breathe for the few minutes that ensued, while we were 
ranging rapidly toward each other; and our commander had already waved his hand for our 
piece to open its destructive fire, when he, as well as the whole crew, was arrested by a 
sudden ejaculation of the lieutenant, as he touched the captain’s arm and pointed astern. 

So utterly had we been lost in the excitement of the chase, that we had _ scarcely 
noticed the sudden and fearful change which those few moments had made around us. 
When last I looked astern the heavens were lowering with threatening darkness, it is true,— 
but now it seemed as if the final day was settling upon the werld, so awfully terrible was the 
thick impenetrable gloom which shrouded heaven and sea. Then the frigate was distinctly 
visible with a pyramid of canvass rising on her hull,—but now all we could see of her 
were her bare masts and naked spars, scarcely perceptible against the dusky back-ground, as 
she rose and fell uneasily upon the sickly swell. The strange sails on the weather bow were 
lost in the darkness. A stifled, oppressive heaviness was in the air; mournful sounds, as 
those heard in a sick man’s fevered dream, met the ear at intervals; the wind instead of 
coming in a steady gale, struck the sails now right and left in unquiet puffs, and in another 
instant, with ominous suddenness, died away, and it fell a dead calm. Around,—far as the 
eye could see, the waves were of a pitchy hue, like the fabled waters of the doomed dead sea. 
The corvette was lying just within cannon shot, pitching heavily upon the long, troubled 
swell, her sails now bellying out, and now thrown by the puffs flat against the mast. Before 
another second she too fell dead in the calm. T’he men looked at one another in dumb 
amazement,—for often as they had been in the tropics, they had never seen so startling a 
change in the sky in so short a time. 

“ How ’s the barometer?” eagerly asked the captain, at once divining the cause of the 
calm. 

‘‘ Falling fast,’’ he was answered, with a blank voice. 

“ We shall have a white squall then before long,” he shouted in the thrilling silence, 
‘make fast every thing—lash and batten down—have all ready fora run! But surely the 
corvette’s mad,” he continued, as the distant ship, regardless of the omens around, opened 
her battery upon us, her guns reverberating awfully amid the supernatural darkness, and the 
red flashes shooting from her dark hull, like fire vomited from some sepulchral barque, and 
lighting up the gloom with an unearthly glare. Oh! it was a fearful sight to see man com- 
batting, when the elements were lowering around him, and he knew net but in another hour, 
he should stand in the presence of an angry God. 
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« What can he mean?” exclaimed the captain, as the flame leaped forth again and again 
from the corvette’s side, lighting up her death-like hull, sails, and spars, and then leaving her 
almost imperceptible in the gathering gloom, “surely he sees the signs of the sky. He is an 
enemy, but God preserve him from his phrenzy !” 

«The men are unquiet, sir,” reported the midshipman forward, “they want to return the 
corvette’s fire.” 

«No firing now, sir,” said the captain, with startling energy, “lash down like lightning, 
we shall be too poorly provided for the fury as it is—would we knew from what quarter to 
expect the squall.” 

Every thing on board was now hurry and energy, all was made fast that could be, and our 
whole trim altered to fit us for the gale. Not a rag was left up. In a quarter of an hour we 
were rolling on the waters, with bare poles pitching to the horizon, as we rose and fell upon 
the surge. 

“ There it comes!” suddenly said the captain, in a thrilling voice. 

“ We looked, and lo! the clouds on the horizon, as if by magic, were lifted up, and a Jong 
line of sickly light, was poured forth upon the waters; then came moaning, and rushing 
sounds striking fearfully upon the strained nerves in that terrible gloom; and anon, the wild 
roar of the hurricane was heard howling and shrieking along the sea, as it rushed over the 
flattened waters, and striking us well aft, bowed us a moment before it, and then sent us, bare 
as we were, swift as a thunder-bolt before the wind,—while the thick spray, swept like snow 
flakes from the waves, now covered us in its thick, dense mist, hiding every thing from our 
sight, and now flew wildly past us, as if borne on the wings of the spirit of the storm. We 
spoke not, we heard not, we scarcely saw, but each man clasping a repe, waited breathlessly 
till the first phrenzy of the hurricane should be spent. 

It was an awful moment. In vain we strained our eyes around to catch a sight of our late 
enemy. Nothing met the eye but the gloomy heavens above, and the thick curtain of mist 
shrouding us in its folds; while from our course, we felt that we were careering on to the 
corvette, with a velocity which imagination can scarcely conceive. All at once we heard a 
boatswain’s whistle shoot out of the vapors ahead, and suddenly beheld a single tall spar of 
the corvette, towering above the gloom, which in another instant cracked and went over her 
side, as the mists momentarily subsided, and we saw that we were driving right upon her, 
powerless before the gale. We could do little, if any thing, with the helm. The corvette, 
moreover, was a wreck, stripped of every thing, and broaching to, with the waters rolling like 
a cataract over her weather, side, and her horror-struck crew hanging in affright in the 
shrouds, and wherever they could clutch a rope. It was an instant of breathless horror. 

We came so near, bearing right down toward her quarter that I could have jumped on board 
of her, and for one moment as we rushed upon her, I thought all was over. Wild, affrighted 
looks were seen upon our decks, looking in the sickly light, like ghastly spectres from the 
tomb, but not a voice was heard, nor a breath drawn as, with the silence of the dead, we 
were whirling against the ship, until the captain waived his arm wth startling quickness, 
shouting, 

“ Hard up—h-a-a-r-d !” 

The quarter master jammed the helm, we quivered for a moment uncertainly, the next 
moment I knew not but I should be in eternity, when suddenly the corvette rolled with a 
heave away, we just grazed her, swept by, and before five minutes were out of sight. 
The last human sounds we heard from her, were the despairing cries of her crew, borne 
after us on the wings of the wind. When the gale had past its first intensity, and the 
mists that rose from the dense spray had partially subsided, we swept the horizon eagerly with 
our glasses, to see if we could bebold any traces of our late antagonists, It was almost dusk, 
and our vision was therefore limited, but though the frigate could be seen well nigh hull down 
upon the starboard quarter, no vestige of the ill-fated corvette was discernable even to the 
keenest sight. The next morning all had disappeared, and what her fate was God only 
Knows ! 


Philadelphia, Ju'y, 1839. 
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MINE OWN. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


MIneE own—two little words 
That brighten all life’s pathways—words that thrill 
The heart’s most tender chords, 
And gentle bosoms with affections fill. 


The Mother o’er her child 
Bending in yearning fondness, whose soft tone, 
Ever her grief beguile:, 
Murmurs above its rest, “mine own”—“ mine own.” 


The Father sees his boy, 
Growing in manly strength, as years pass on, 
And in his swelling joy, 
Whispers his proud heart, thou rt “ mine own,” my Son. 


The dweller far away 
Who sever’d kindred ties, and learn'd to roam 
Where stranger fvotsteps stray, 
Murmurs with smitten heart, “mine own” sweet home. ° 


Something that we can claim, 
Something that knows us, and hath learn’d to prize 
And treasure up our name, 
Our voice’s echos, and our bosom’s sighs. 


Friends that we loved of yore, 
Whose gentle hearts once closely grew with ours, 
We note them now, no more, 
They past with sunshine, and the breath of flowers. 


And love—ah! who can trust 
That bright affection, that sun-gilded dream, 

That clinging unto dust, 
That dazzling glory, of too transient gleam. 


Love’s is a treacherous tide, 
Stretching in smiles to a far blooming land, 

Hope, all its shallows hide, 
*Till the weak bark is founder’d on the strand. 


The bruised heart must retread 
The pathway of dark waters—and must learn, 
To people with the dead 
And wither’d joys, its desolated urn. 
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Yes—like a rified flower 
Whose leaves are scatter’d to the passing gale, 
The toy of some light hour, 
’T is left in lonely solitude to wail. 


Trust not the truant heart, 
Bound only by those light gay links—a cloud, 

A stormy breath, may part 
The feeble chain, and all our being shroud. 


Cling to thy home-bound ties, 
The love that with thine earliest years has grown, 
That feeling, never dies, 
Cling to thy homestead, for ’t is all thine own. 


Philadelphia, Ju'y 5th, 1839. 


GENIUS. 


BY REV. G. W. BETHUNE, D. D. 


Ws all have felt the power of Genius. Our privilege, as students, has been to follow her 
flashing torch along many a path to knowledge; to hear the strange music of her angel voice 
amidst scenes of beauty, which only her enchantments could create; and to admire, almost te 
idolatry, the monuments she has erected in all ages, the beacon towers of the soul, 


“And but for which, the past would be 
A desert bare, a shipless sea.” 


Yet familiar as the effects of Genius are, it is not easy to define what Genius is. The 
etymology of the term will, however, assist us. 

It is derived froin the verb, signifying to engender or create, because it has the quality of 
originating new combinations of thought, and of presenting them with great clearness 
and force. Originality of conception, and energy of expression, are essential to Genius. 
Thus Shakspeare describes poetic Genius: 


“The poet’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven— 
And as imagination Jodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


_ Genius is not a distinct faculty of the mind, but a union of many. It is a beauty and 
vigor of the whole soul. ‘To constitute it, there must be imagination to assemble our ideas, 
and judgment to discriminate ; quickness in perceiving, and perseverance in acquiring them; 
memory to retain, and good taste to select the beautiful and harmonious. These qualities 
may be combined in different preportions in different persons possessed of genius, but the 
nearer the approach to perfection in them all, the more perfect will Genius be. 

Mere imagination, however lively, is not Genius, although essential to it, for it may pro- 
duce the most absurd combinations. There must be judgment and good taste to secure 
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propriety and consistency. Such fictions, as centaurs and mermaids, can never give pleasure, 
because there is no congiuity between the head of a man and the body of a horse, or the body 
of a beautiful woman and the tail of a fish. ‘They are, as Horace tells us, “like the vain 
vagaries of a sick man’s dream.” But how exquisite the Titania of Shakspeare ; 


“Lulled in the flowers with dances and delight!” 
and how grand the Satan of Milton; 


“Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
And floating many a rood!” 


because, though equally creatures of the imagination, every thing in the description is 
consistent, and assists in bodying forth the idea of the authors. It is the admirable judgment 
presiding over the vast imagination of Homer, which, more than that imagination itself, has 
made the earliest of unimpaired poets the standard of his art; while the conceits of 
Shakspeare, so far from being justified by his mighty genius, are universally considered its 
lamentable blemishes. 

It is equally clear, that as all our ideas are derived, this power of combining them, where 
it is possessed, must bear a certain proportion to the power and exercise of perception and 
memory. The Scotch youth, of whom Dugald Stewart writes, who had neither sight nor 
hearing, may have had it, but it necessarily remained latent; and no one can estimate the 
range which would be added to the now astonishing genius of Nack, the deaf and dumb poet, 
if the sense of hearing were bestowed upon him. 

Genius can never be acquired, but it may be cultivated without limit. This the ancients 
beautifully expressed, in the allegory which made the Muses daughters of Jupiter and 
Memory. The gift is divine, but worse than valucless, without ability and pains, on the part 
of its possessor, to provide the ideas with which to form its combinations. The sacred flame 
has gone out in the mind of many an one too indolent, or unable, from various causes, to 
supply the necessary oil. 


“OO munera nondum 
Intellecta DejGm!”—Lvtcan. 


Genius varies in its tendencies from the various structure of the human mind. There isa 
Genius for science, and a Genius for the arts. The term, also, is often used in a lower sense, 
to indicate the peculiar adaptedness of an individual for a certain pursuit, such as a Genius 
for mathematics, for mechanics, for music. It will, however, be readily perceived, that the 
limits of the present paper forbid my entering into nice distinctions. I will, therefore, speak 
of Genius in its large sense, freely deriving my illustrations from any of its developments, and 
endeavoring to submit only such considerations as may be generally useful. 

In pursuing this design I will speak,— 

Of the proper aims of Genius; 

Of its cultivation ; 

Of some mistakes concerning it; 

And of the peculiar advantages enjoyed in this country for its exercise. 

Genius is one of God’s mightiest works. There is nothing in man, which has such power 
for good or evil. Neither time nor space can limit its influences. Wherever it is bestowed, 
it is a sacred deposit, of which a severe account will be required; and, like all God’s other 
gifts, should be employed in the advancement of his honor, and the good of mankind. It is 
the use, not the possession of Genius, which ennobles. To do good, is the highest distinction 
to which man can aspire, for it is most like God, and fo do good, is the highest aim of 
Genius, its only proper end. ‘This is not a sentiment peculiar to the disciple of that divine 
ensample of human excellence, who “came not to be ministered unto, but to minister ;” it 
is also that of Tully, the best of heathen moralists. ‘ Nihil utile, quod idem non sit 
honestum, nihil honestum quod idem non sit utile—et nullam pestem majorem in vitam 
hominum invassisse, quam eorum opinionem qui ista distraxerint.” 

Genius is, therefore, not to be wasted on the mere personal enjoyment of its possessor. He 
is not idly to follow the eccentric impulses of imagination, because he loves to wander in a 
maze of luxurious thought, to dream delicious pleasure in the sunshine, or listen entranced 
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to the voice of nature, “telling of things which no gross ear can hear.” This were to abuse 
the gift, to bury a treasure which might have enriched a world, and to obscure a light which 
should have led to heaven from whence it came. The birds sing out their thankfulness, the 
flowers shed forth their incense, the stream murmurs praise, there is a whisper of God’s love 
in the breeze, and the leaves it plays among are tremulous with joy ; and to be silent amongst 
them all, to have the soul filled with beauty and delight, yet keep it locked like a miser’s 
chest, is to be ungrateful to God, and unfaithful to man. 

He is scarcely less guilty, who employs his genius only to acquire personal fame. A love 
of reputation may mingle properly with other and higher motives, but alone is unworthy of 
the man of Genius. God has exalted him above the common herd, to instruct, to enlighten, 
and to bless them. But he, who would win their applause, must ordinarily stoop to pay its 
price in his own degradation. Popular applause has been bitterly described to be, “stultorum 
et improborum consensu excitata.”* ‘The ready way, for Genius to please them, is to 
decorate their follies, flatter their prejudices, gild their vices, and pander to their lust. 
Lucifer, the son of the morning, fallen from an archangel to a fiend, is not a more awful 
spectacle than Genius thus prostituted. And yet how often are we called to behold it? Into 
what sties of profligacy, have many of these prodigal sons of Gud wandered, to lavish their 
birthright upon the vile? In what kennels of impurity do some of their rarest gems lie hid- 
den? Modesty abandons the search, and virtue weeps to remember, that 


“Ev’n the light which led astray, 
Was light from heaven.” 


Whatever false hopes may promise, self-reproach will, sooner or later, embitter such a 
triumph. The world cannot make up for the loss of a happy conscience. A sense of suicidal 
guilt is the sure and severe avenger, that pursues from God the despiser of his richest gifts. 
The most abandoned must acknowledge, in the bitterness of his inmost soul, the comeliness 
of the virtue he has cast away. Happy was his death bed, who could say, “he had never 
written a line which he then wished to blot,’’ Lut horrible must be the last hours of him, who 
is dragged to the judgment seat by the accusing spirits of thousands, seduced from purity and 
encouraged in vice, by the fatal and fascinating influence of his perverted Genius. The only 
fame, worth possessing, is the good opinion of the good and wise. Upon this alone we can 
honestly congratulate ourselves, and it can enly be gained by the consecration of our powers 
to the public good. Even the multitude, that now reject their faithfullest servants, will in 
after years unite to honor the memory of an Aristides banished for his integrity, and believe it 
more honorable, to have been once a consul like Lelius, than to have been elected four 
times like Cinna. 

I am not one of those, who condemn every effort of Genius not severely didactic or demon- 
strative of truth. There is soundness in the remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that “if certain 
sectaries,” (whose virtues we must honor, while we differ from their peculiarities,) “ were 
right, God would have clothed the world in drab.” And there are Quakers in morals, who 
are as far astray from the example of their great Author. ‘The dwelling place of primeval 
innocence, among whose holy shades God walked with his sinless children, was a garden ; 
and still he loves to scatter flowers about our path, and gives us taste to relish the beauty of 
his works. So, there is a use and a sanction for the flowers of Genius. Yet surely it should 
not be the occupation of a life to weave garlands, or to sing the summer time away like the 
grasshopper. ‘The bee sings too as he gathers his stores, and there should be honey, the 
honey of truth, in our flowers, if we would have them like the flowers of God. The acanthus 
of the Corinthian capital adds no strength to the column, yet who would say the sculptor’s 
skill was wasted upon it, or wish to tear away the graceful ornament? Notwithstanding, it 
is the stability of the fabric which gives perpetuity to the decoration. To mingle the useful 
with the beautiful, is the highest style of art. The one adds grace, the other value. It would 
be a poor summing up of a life upon earth, to find that all the powers of an immortal intel- 
lect had been devoted to the amusement of idle hours, or the excitement of empty mirth, or 
even the mere gratification of taste, without a single effort to make men wiser and better and 
happier. If the examination be made, it will be found, that those works of Genius are the 
most appreciated, which are the most pregnant with truth, which give us the best illustrations 
of nature, the best pictures of the human heart, the best maxims of life, in a word, which are 
the most useful. I speak not now of what men pretend to admire. There are names of men 
of Genius, which are in every body’s mouth, and ring out in every schoolboy’s harangue, 
whose works no one, but the all-devouring student, ever reads; but what are the quotations 
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most in use, the volumes most handled? Are they not those of the character we have 
described? The one class are like the medals stamped for a passing occasion, admired for 
their beauty, and then buried in the cabinet of the virtuoso; the others, like the current coin 
which passes from hand to hand at a ready value in the interchange of life. And yet, there 
is no reason, why the die of the coin should not be beautiful in design, although the bullion 
must be sterling te give it worth. 

The aim of Genius should be correspondent with its peculiar character. The Creator has 
wisely given a variety of talent to accomplish his various purposes. Every man has his par- 
ticular mental charaeteristics. Men are not born with the same minds any more than the 
same features. They are fitted for various pursuits, and to force one’s genius from its natural 
bent, is to undergo a painful labor with the certainty of loss. So, to attempt excellence in 
every thing is to fail in all. ‘The world has seen but one Michael Angelo; and we know 
now nothing of the admirable Crichton except that he was a universal Genius, and accom- 
plished nothing that survived him. Our aim should be chosen after a careful examination of 
our capabilities, and then steadily pursued. Many a man of Genius has died without success, 
because continually changing his course as every bright meteor shot athwart it. But never 
should that aim be other than one of usefulness. No man is destitute of capacity for that, 
and none other is worthy of any man. ‘To this indeed we should compel ourselves. The 
world may say, 


“How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost!” 


But whenever it is more useful to mankind to be a Murray than an Ovid, we should not 
scruple to make the exchange. Generations of happy people will bless the name of the 
fearless expositor of right, while virtue sickens at the lascivious flow of numbers, more 
dangerous because sweet. 

The aim of Genius should like its own nature be lofty. I speak of true loftiness, above 
meanness, and selfishness, and indoleuce, venturing all for the accomplishment of great 
results in the achievement of real good. It is sufficient to determine the worthlessness of a 
thing, to know that it may be easily gained and without a sacrifice. 


‘Before heaven’s gate High God did sweat ordain.”—Srenser. 


The very consciousness of a high destiny gives us an indomitable courage; the contem- 
plation of great aims expands the soul; the prospect of difficulty rallies all our powers; the 
slowness of great results keeps them in contioual exercise ; and that aloue which elevates us 
above the ordinary world, requires all our powers in all their energy while life lasts, is worthy 
the pursuit of immortal mind. Nor is this inconsistent with real modesty. Timidity and 
indolence are feebleness not mudesty. No one doubts the modesty, any more than the 
magnanimity, of Howard; and Jesus himself was meek and lowly in heart, while filled with 
the purpose of a world’s redemption. (Quaint George Herbert speaks for us here directly to 
the point, 


«“ Pitch thy behaviour low; thy projects high ; 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be 
Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky, 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
A grain of glory mixed with humbleness, 
Cures both the fever and lethargickness.” 


Great usefulness to mankind, pursued steadily and energetically, though at the sacrifice of 
ease and temporary fame, in that way best adapted to our peculiar powers, and with a con- 
stant sense of our accountability, is the true and only proper aim of Genius. 

Tare cuctivatTrion or Genius is the next branch of our subject. 

Genius being composed of, or, if you please, dependent upon various powers of the mind, 
it follows, that the cultivation of those powers is the cultivation of Genius. To treat of them 
separately, would be, at this time, impracticable. I shall, therefore, confine myself to a few 
general remarks. 

Every addition to the number of ideas which we posse:s, adds to the resources of Genius. 
Industry, in the best methoIs of increasing our knowledge, is thus essential to success. Such 
industry may be profitably practi:ed by every one who has the use of his senscs, and reasoa 
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to direct them. It is not only from books that we may learn. Nature is one vast volume, 
and every page, written by its Almighty Author, repays its student well. Lockhart, in his 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, tells us, that in his youth he attempted to acquire skill with the 
pencil; and it is to the habit of close observation thus acquired, he supposes, we are indebted 
for the graphic fidelity of his written descriptions. There may be some truth in the supposi- 
tion, but it is unnecessary. Close observation seems to be one of the strongest characteristics 
of Genius. The most careful inquirer into natural history is often astonished to find, that an 
author of Genius, making no pretensions to science, has been before him in discevery ; and 
the physiologist quotes the great master of the human heart in proof of the phenomena, for 
which he endeavors to account. Byron, in one of bis letters, confesses that he was detected 
in an error, as to the habits of the eagle, by a painter, who illustrated the passage; but he 
does so, with a degree of shame that proves how great a defect he considered such inaccuracy 
to be. This truth to nature is one of the great charms of Genius over us. We recognise the 
power of the delineation without knowing. perhaps, how it is produced. There hangs in the 
cabinet of Baroccio, at Florence, a Madonna in grief, by Sassoferrato. ‘There are no tears, 
there is no distortion of the countenance, nor any of the ordinary signs of grief by which it 
is usually presented to us; and yet nothing can exceed the touching expression of the mild 
blue eye and pale unwrinkled brow. Her soul, pierced through with many sorrows, seems 
to look out to you for sympathy with a grief too deep for tears. The effect is doubtless pro- 
duced by those minute lines, which escape the eye of the ordinary observer, and which none 
but a master’s hand could transfer to the canvas. For the same reason, every attempt to copy 
the Beatrice di Cenci of Guido, or the Venus de Medicis, has failed. No hand can follow 
the great master in the one, and the delicacy of the lines is lost in the casts of the other. We 
see this effect in a good portrait of one we know and love. It is not in the mere shape of 
the features, or the general contour, that the resemblance lies, but in the almost invisibly 
delicate lines which mark the characters; and, precisely in proportion as we are intimate with 
the individual, are we difficult to satisfy. This is true of Genius in all its forms. It is upon 
nice accuracy of observation, that the orator, the poet, the metaphysician, and the natural 
philosopher, depend fer success. ‘Their attention is so fixed, and their perception so keen, 
that nothing escapes them; whether, from their peculiar tases, that attention be directed to 
the investigation of evidence, the beauty of a landscape, the workings of human passion, the 
actings of their own minds, or the facts which are brought to light by their experiments, If 
we read a speech of Erskine, we will sce how he brings into his argument, as it were, rivulet 
after rivulet, small in themselves, but all contributing to swell the mighty river of proof, 
which bursts upon us in the cataract of his conclusion. If we study an essay of the unpre- 
tending but matchless metaphysician Reid, we find him laying open te our view the workings 
of eur own minds, and making our consciousness bear witness to his truth. The chords 
within our hearts vibrate in unison with those that are touched by the Ploughman of Ayr. 
Newton would never have discovered the law of gravitation, that first step of his walk with 
the God of nature, but for the cleseness of that observation, which permitted not an acorn to 
fall from the bough, without remarking the force of its descent. ‘“ ‘There are some men who 
will walk from Dan to Beersheba, and complain that they have seen nothing;” but they are 
not men of Genius, and can never be men of sense. He, who would be rich in knowledge 
and original thought, will not allow a dew-drop to glisten in the morning sun, or a flower to 
bloom in the meadow; much less the more mysterious phenomena of nature within and 
without him to occur, and not acquire instruction by severe yet delightful scrutiny, 

I have surely no need, to insist upon the necessity of study. in the strictest sense of the 
term study. ‘The complaint of Dr. Johnson is indeed more true of the present day than of 
his own, “that the mental disease of this generation is impatience of study, and contempt of 
the great masters of ancient wisdom.” ‘This is the age of digests, and compends, and 
abridgments, and many a pigmy upon the shoulders of the giant past exults in his elevation, 
as if he were more than a giant, and not a pigmy still. But though we may increase the 
rapidity with which our bodies are earried along, there is no steam power to assist the mind. 
Talk as we please about “the march of mind,” and “the schoolmaster being abroad,’ it 
requires but little observation to see, that what we are, is owing to what our mighty fathers 
have been. The authors of the present day, with here and there an exception, are doing little 
more than spinning attenuated thread from the material of ancient lore, or vieing to see how 
thin they can beat a tiny fragment of pure bullion, to cover their works with tawdry tinsel. Is 
it not refreshing to leave these babbling shallow brooks, which glare out into the sunshine 
that must soon evaporate them, and seek in the cool deep shades of former wisdom, 


“ Sanctos—reclucere fontes?” 
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“To be ignorant of the past is to be always a child,” says Cicero. All the researches, the 
discoveries, the refutations, the memorials, the very mistakes of the past, can only be availa- 
ble to us by study. Without it, we may waste our powers and time in pursuing exploded 
errors; wander, lost in perplexity, close to well defined paths, and congratulate ourselves 
upon an originality, as thread-bare as the cloak of Diogenes. We cannot know what remains 
to be done, or to be learned, unless we know what has been done and learned already ; and 
how can we know this without research? When I speak of ancient learning, I do not mean 
only the writings of thase who are commonly called the ancients. There are mines of 
thought in the older writers of our own language, One page of some of them will repay our 
perusal with more sterling truth, than the teeming productions of the modern press for a 
whole year. With very rare exceptions, (and those who are popular among the good 
thinkers of the day are rarer still) there is scarcely a living author, whom it is not lost time 
to study, while we permit the dust to gather upon the homely covers of our father’s books. 

Besides the mere acquisition of ideas, this study is necessary to ripen our judgment and 
correct our taste. Not that we should study for the sake of imitating them, or even of bor- 
rowing from them. ‘No man ever became great by imitation,” said the great English critic. 
The mere imitator never acquires more than the faults of his model, and he, who decks 
himself in borrowed feathers, will be only the more ridiculous when his deceptions are 
discovered. We are to study the standard authors, that we may learn the rules of art by 
careful analysis, and store away ideas for future combinations. As one acquires the air and 
manners of a gentleman by being conversant with good society, though he may make no 
man his model, so, by being conversant with good authors, we come insensibly to partake of 
their spirit and refinement. Thus, there have been some very few poets, who, by the mere 
force of Genius, have risen to great eminence, though deprived of literary advantages; but 
those who have enjoyed them, however great their natural powers might be, delight to speak 
with gratitude of the privilege. Horace did not blush to admit, that he studied the Greek 
Poets night and day, and recommends the same course to all; while Cicero tells us, that the 
Attic orators were his masters; and yet who doubts the original Genius of either! It is 
pleasing to observe the influence of classic study upon the minds of our purest writers, Not 
unfrequently, the ideas of their favorites become so incorporated with their own, that they 
know them not to be otherwise than original, and give them forth to us in all the freshness 
of original Genius. Thus, Milton could hardly have been aware that the epithets “most 
musical, most melancholy,” which he applies to the nightingale, are almost an exact transla- 
tion of the Poet of Salamis, whom he loved so much. 


“* nchadw—daxevercxy. Hecusa.” 
and Campbell derived the main idea of this beautiful couplet, 


“°T is distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue,” 


from the same author, for Euripides is a favorite of his too. 


“ Ou raurey sides griverces tov Tey uate 
Tlecoabey evra eyyvby Scewutvay.” Ton. 


Yet, surely, no one would accuse either of plagiarism, 

Indeed, such is the pleasure of these studies, that the man who has the opportunity of 
pursuing them, and neglects to do so, gives sufficient proof that he is destitute of that taste 
and judgment, which are essential qualities of Genius. 

It may be added, that the cultivation of the power of memory is very necessary, in order 
that we may retain the ideas we have thus acquired with so much pains, There are few, 
who do not complain of their deficiency in this, when, perhaps, they would be seriously 
offended at the charge of deficiency in any other power of the mind. Yet I do not see why 
a man is less culpable for not improving his memory, than for the neglect of judgment. 
Certainly, like every other power of the mind, memory may be improved. Stewart has 
treated this subject with so much ability, that a reference to his chapters is the best suggestion 
one can make. The great secrets of a retentive memory are attention and order. The mind 
can be occupied only about one idea at the same time. We must, therefore, learn one thing 
at a time, having the mind bent intently upon that one thing, until we see it clearly and 
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understand it fully. When this is done we rarely forget. It is indeed questionab'e, whether 
an idea is ever forgotten. 'We may not be able tu recal it at the moment we wish, but still 
it lies in the storehouse of the mind, and rises again t» notice at some other time when the 
chain of association is regained, It is therefore of great importance to preserve this associa- 
tion. To do this, it is necessary that there be order in our minds. A place for every idea, 
and every idea in its place. This order can only be the result of severe mental discipline. 
We frequently remark the ease, with which we can remember a discourse, the heads of which 
are clearly defined, and the order carefuily observed. We rarely forget our knowledge of a 
science, the fundamental principles of which we have thoroughly studied and understood. 
The illustrations which a skilful writer employs to make his meaning more obvious, greatly 
assists our recollection of the main idea. We should, therefore, reject all that quackery, 
which pretends to assist and improve the memory, otherwise than by the cultivatiun of the 
mind generally, and the habit of close attention in particular. It may well be doubted, 
whether even the keeping of a common-place book, except to contain reference to where 
valuable thoughts may be found, is not productive of more evil than good. We learn rather 
to rely upon the assistant than upon ourselves, and the time spent in transcribing might be 
more usefully employed. It were better to pause and read again the passage that has 
interested us, and examine ourselves strictly as to our understanding of it; or if the pen must 
be used, use it in noting down in our own words an accurate analysis of the whole. What is 
really useful will thus be treasured up, what is worthless had better be winnowed away. 
There are some people, whose memory seems to be rather a misfortune than a benefit, from 
continually distracting their attention by the crowd of irrelevant ideas it suggests. ‘There are 
others, who are certainly very tiresome to their hearers or readers, by the useless particularity 
with which they stretch out a narrative or disquisition, when a few words would suffice to 
state all that is important. Hence conciseness is always an attribute of a close thinker, and 
not an indication of a want ef memory, but of its discreet and economical use. ‘Semper 
instans sibi,” is the phrase, by which Quintilian characterises the pregnant brevity of Thu- 
eydides, 

Genius must be cultivated dy exercise. The mind is like the body. Nothing impairs its 
strength so much as idleness, nothing increases it so much as well directed labor. The 
muscles of the biacksmith’s arm swell out with vigor, when those of the man of ease are 
scarcely visible, though originally he may have been possessed of much greater natural 
strength ; and we are in the same way often surprised to see the zealous earnest student leave 
far behind him, even in intellectual power, the idle genius, who once laughed at his snail-like 
progress. ‘T’o be successful, we should never be idle. Not content with mere reading, or 
aimless reveries and imaginations, but employing the knowledge we have gained, and apply- 
ing the rules we have learned to some useful end. Not content to do any thing superficially 
or carelessly, but continually striving to avoid defects and aspiring after new excellencies. 
Not content with any degree of attainment or success, but regarding the past as only prepara- 
tion for the future. No man can conceive what he is capable of accomplishing by an ardent 
perseverance. The Roman Legionary, born under the must luxurious clime, learned by 
exercise to bear without fatigue a weight of armor which would crush the strongest modern 
to the earth, and to contend alike successfully with the barbarian of the north amidst his icy 
mountains, and the agile rover of the burning desert. The intellectual conqueror need never 
weep, like him of Macedon, that there remains no more to prove his prowess. The higher he 
ascends, the more arduous appear the heights yet to be attained. ‘T'o the generous spirit, rest 
is itself a weariness. The young man, who covets it, or even procrastinates his efforts until 
he has attained more strength, will make a feeble and useless old age. The moment we 
repose, we abandon success. I am ‘aware of the maxim, 


* Dulce est desipere in loco ;” 


but it should be interpreted with caution, especially by the young. The mind, it is true, 
cannot sustain without occasional relief severe intellectual exertion. But even our amuse- 
ments may be made profitable. We may turn from the severer volume to one that refines, 
without taxing, the wearied faculties. We may wander forth and enjoy the loveliness of 
nature, or the communion of friends, without laying aside the character of intellectual being. 
l'ven a change of study is sometimes sufficient. The table talk of Luther has been eonsidered 
worthy of record, and Sir Hamphrey Davy mused not unprofitably with his fishing rod in 
hand. Away then with idleness in all its forms. It is the rust of the soul, which requires 
more labor to remove, than we avoided by dissipation, and we lose time beside. 
We are now prepared to consider—Somc coMMON MISTAKES CONCERNING GeNivs. 
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“To be ignorant of the past is to be always a child,” says Cicero. All the researches, the 
discoveries, the refutations, the memorials, the very mistakes of the past, can only be availa- 
ble to us by study. Without it, we may waste our powers and time in pursuing exploded 
errors; wander, lost in perplexity, close to well defined paths, and congratulate ourselves 
upon an originality, as thread-bare as the cloak of Diogenes. We cannot know what remains 
to be done, or to be learned, unless we know what has been done and learned already ; and 
how can we know this without research? When I speak of ancient learning, I do not mean 
only the writings of those who are commonly called the ancients. There are mines of 
thought in the older writers of our own language, One page of some of them will repay our 
perusal with more sterling truth, than the teeming productions of the modern press for a 
whole year. With very rare exceptions, (and those who are popular among the good 
thinkers of the day are rarer still) there is scarcely a living author, whom it is not lost time 
to study, while we permit the dust to gather upon the homely covers of our father’s books. 

Besides the mere acquisition of ideas, this study is necessary to ripen our judgment and 
correct our taste. Not that we should study for the sake of imitating them, or even of bor- 
rowing from them. “No man ever became great by imitation,” said the great English critic. 
The mere imitator never acquires more than the faults of his model, and he, who decks 
himself in borrowed feathers, will be only the more ridiculous when his deceptions are 
discovered. We are to study the standard authors, that we may learn the rules of art by 
careful analysis, and store away ideas for future combinations. As one acquires the air and 
manners of a gentleman by being conversant with good society, though he may make no 
man his model, so, by being conversant with good authors, we come insensibly to partake of 
their spirit and refinement. Thus, there have been some very few poets, who, by the mere 
force of Genius, have risen to great eminence, though deprived of literary advantages; but 
those who have enjoyed them, however great their natural powers might be, delight to speak 
with gratitude of the privilege. Horace did not blush to admit, that he studied the Greek 
Poets night and day, and recommends the same course to all; while Cicero tells us, that the 
Attic orators were his masters; and yet who doubts the original Genius of either? It is 
pleasing to observe the influence of classic study upon the minds of our purest writers. Not 
unfrequently, the ideas of their favorites become so incorporated with their own, that they 
know them not to be otherwise than original, and give them forth to us in all the freshness 
of original Genius. Thus, Milton could hardly have been aware that the epithets “most 
musical, most melancholy,”’ which he applies to the nightingale, are almost an exact transla- 
tion of the Poet of Salamis, whom he loved so much. 


* ucradiv—daxevercxy. Hecupa.” 
and Campbell derived the main idea of this beautiful couplet, 


“°T is distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue,” 


from the same author, for Euripides is a favorite of his too. 


“ Ou raurey sideg ouuvers Tay Tleaype2t ey 
Tlecoabey cvray eve S'cgwuevay.” Ton. 


Yet, surely, no one would accuse either of plagiarism, 

Indeed, such is the pleasure of these studies, that the man who has the opportunity of 
pursuing them, and neglects to do so, gives sufficient proof that he is destitute of that taste 
and judgment, which are essential qualities of Genius. 

It may be added, that the cultivation of the power of memory is very necessary, in order 
that we may retain the ideas we have thus acquired with so much pains, There are few, 
who do not complain of their deficiency in this, when, perhaps, they would be seriously 
offended at the charge of deficiency in any other power of the mind. Yet I do not see why 
a man is less culpable for not improving his memory, than for the neglect of judgment. 
Certainly, like every other power of the mind, memory may be improved. Stewart has 
treated this subject with so much ability, that a reference to his chapters is the best suggestion 
one can make. The great secrets of a retentive memory are attention and order. The mind 
can be occupied only about one idea at the same time. We must, therefore, learn one thing 
ata time, having the mind bent intently upon that one thing, until we see it clearly and 
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understand it fully. When this is done we rarely forget. It is indeed questionab'e, whether 
an idea is ever forgotten. "We may not be able tu recal it at the moment we wish, but still 
it lies in the storehouse of the mind, and rises again t» notice at some other time when the 
chaia of association is regained. It is therefore of great importance to preserve this associa- 
tion. To do this, it is necessary that there be order in our minds. A place for every idea, 
and every idea in its place. This order can only be the result of severe mental discipline. 
We frequently remark the ease, with which we can remember a discourse, the heads of which 
are clearly defined, and the order carefuily observed. We rarely forget our knowledge of a 
science, the fundamental principles of which we have thoroughly studied and understood. 
The illustrations which a skilful writer employs to make his meaning more obvious, greatly 
assists our recollection of the main idea. We should, therefore, reject all that quackery, 
which pretends to assist and improve the memory, otherwise than by the cultivation of the 
mind generally, and the habit of close attention in particular. It may well be doubted, 
whether even the keeping of a common-place book, except to contain reference to where 
valuable thoughts may be found, is not productive of more evil than good. We learn rather 
to rely upon the assistant than upon ourselves, and the time spent in transcribing might be 
more usefully employed. It were better to pause and read again the passage that has 
interested us, and examine ourselves strictly as to our understanding of it; or if the pen must 
be used, use it in noting down in our own words an accurate analysis of the whole. What is 
really useful will thus be treasured up, what is worthless had better be winnowed away. 
There are some people, whose memory seems to be rather a misfortune than a benefit, from 
continually distracting their attention by the crowd of irrelevant ideas it suggests. ‘There are 
others, who are certainly very tiresome to their hearers or readers, by the useless particularity 
with which they stretch out a narrative or disquisition, when a few words would suffice to 
state all that is important. Hence conciseness is always an attribute of a close thinker, and 
not an indication of a want of memory, but of its discreet and economical use. ‘ Semper 
instans sibi,” is the phrase, by which Quintilian characterises the pregnant brevity of Thu- 
eydides, 

” Genius must be cultivated by exercise. The mind is like the body. Nothing impairs its 
strength so much as idleness, nothing increases it so much as well directed labor. The 
muscles of the biacksmith’s arm swell out with vigor, when those of the man of ease are 
scarcely visible, though originally he may have been possessed of much greater natural 
strength; and we are in the same way often surprised to see the zealous earnest student leave 
far behind him, even in intellectual power, the idle genius, who once laughed at his snail-like 
progress. ‘T’o be successful, we should never be idle. Not content with mere reading, or 
aimless reveries and imaginations, but employing the knowledge we have gained, and apply- 
ing the rules we have learned to some useful end. Not content to do any thing superficially 
or carelessly, but continually striving to avoid defects and aspiring after new excellencies. 
Not content with any degree of attainment or success, but regarding the past as only prepara- 
tion for the future. No man can conceive what he is capable of accomplishing by an ardent 
perseverance. The Roman Legionary, born under the must luxurious clime, learned by 
exercise to bear without fatigue a weight of armor which would crush the strongest modern 
to the earth, and to contend alike successfully with the barbarian of the north amidst his icy 
mountains, and the agile rover of the burning desert. The intellectual conqueror need never 
weep, like him of Macedon, that there remains no more to prove his prowess. The higher he 
ascends, the more arduous appear the heights yet to be attained. ‘T’o the generous spirit, rest 
is itself a weariness. The young man, who covets it, or even procrastinates his efforts until 
he has attained more strength, will make a feeble and useless old age. The moment we 
repose, we abandon success. I am ‘aware of the maxim, 


“Dulce est desipere in loco ;” 


but it should be interpreted with caution, especially by the young. The mind, it is true, 
cannot sustain without occasional relief severe intellectual exertion. But even our amuse- 
ments may be made profitable. We may turn from the severer volume to one that refines, 
without taxing, the wearied faculties. We may wander forth and enjoy the loveliness of 
nature, or the communion of friends, without laying aside the character of intellectual being. 
ven a change of study is sometimes sufficient. The table talk of Luther has been eonsidered 
worthy of record, and Sir Hamphrey Davy mused not unprofitably with his fishing rod in 
hand. Away then with idleness in all its forms. It is the rust of the soul, which requires 
more labor to remove, than we avoided by dissipation, and we lose time beside. 
We are now prepared to consider—Some cOMMON MISTAKES CONCERNING GeNivs. 
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No man is to suppose himself destitute of Genius, because its effects do not immediately 
appear. Genius, in its higher forms, belongs, it is admitted, to few. Some men, indeed, 
cannot properly be said to possess it at all. Yet there is not one of us without some capacity 
for usefulness; and observation would lead us to believe, that even the gifts of Genius have 
not been bestowed by such a sparing hand as is commonly believed. The fact, that in certain 
ages many men of Genius arise to high distinction, and that in others not one appears, seems 
to prove, that certain stimulants to exertion have been wanting in the last, which were felt in 
the former. Genius, of a very high character, needs no foreign excitement. It has sufficient 
impulsive force in itself; but when the plant is more feeble, it needs fostering aud care. The 
success of one great mind will induce others, less daring, to follow in its track. The assurance 
of sympathy, which is thus given, is a strong encouragement to effort. So, rarely has a new 
star shone out in the firmament of mind, but many smaller lights have twinkled forth to form 
a constellation. Precocity of talent is not necessarily Genius, It is sometimes nothing better 
than a vice of the mental being in overshooting its proper growth, and prematurely exhaust- 
ing its powers. Not a few instances will occur to you of men, and those, too, the most 
distinguished, who have passed many years of their lives, before they became conscious of 
their powers, or the proper method of directing them. The Lay of the Last Minstrel did not 
appear until its author had attained the meridian of life, and Waverly not till many years 
afterward. It is true, that Scott could not have been utterly unconscious of his genius, even 
in early manhood; yet, I doubt not, he would have smiled incredulously at one who would 
have prognosticated his future triumphs; and it is easy to see, that but for the preparation of 
his youth, those triumphs would never have been his, The earlier efforts of Byron were 
really beneath criticism; but the severe chastisement he received, only stimulated him to 
greater exertions, and he lived to reach the height of fame. No success can be expected 
without exertion, and no one knows what he can do, until he has resolutely and perseveringly 
applied himself te the struggle. Even if we have but one talent, there is no reason why that 
should be buried in the earth. The praise of success is greater, where the natural ability is 
small; and it is infinitely better to be moderately useful, than ingloriously idle. 

There is another error yet more mischievous. It is that of supposing Genius sufficient of 
itself, without the aid of study. It is the fault of a strong imagination, when not sufficiently 
regulated by judgment, to be impatient of delay or control. Persons thus constituted, dazzled 
with the brilliancy of their conceptions, despise the sobriety of rule. Conscious of power, 
but ignorant of difficulties, they determine upon rapid achievement, and unshared victories. 
The melancholy end of many a Chatterton, proves how bitter is their disappointment. The 
maniac’s cell, or the wretched garret, has hidden from the world many a light, which, properly 
trimmed and fed, might have burned long and brightly. Many instances, already quoted, 
preved, that the most successful men of Genius have been ordinarily the most profound 
students. We ought to be more surprised at the amount of information Shakspeare was ena. 
bled to attain, under the disadvantages he suffered, than at what he accomplished with the 
information he had. If we knew nothing more of him, than that he was the author of Julius 
Cesar, we would say, that he was versed beyond a parallel in the history of that period. No 
one could have sketched, with more striking fidelity, the cunning Anthony, the impetuous 
Brutus, the infatuated Cesar, or the versatile Roman mob. It is a shame to abandon the cul- 
tivation of a soil, Lecause it is rich. The luxuriance of its natural fertility, is only the promise 
of what it might yield to careful husbandry. We are accountable, not merely for the ten 
talents God may have given, but for the increase they might have made at proper usury. If 
Sir Isaac Newton compared the labors of his miraculous life, to a child gathering shells on 
the shore, while the wild ocean of truth lay undiscovered before him, can any among us be 
justly satisfied with less attainment? Be independent of study, child of Genius, if you will, 
but rail not at the world, for despising that which cost you no pains. You are your own 
destroyer. ‘“ Men will praise you when you do well yourself.” 

Much sensibility is also wasted upon the false supposition, that Genius is necessarily un- 
fortunate, It is true, that the calamities of men of Genius have been proverbial, and volumes 
have been filled with their recital. But the calamities of men of Genius are not necessarily 
the calamities of Genius. Many of them, with the same faults of character, would have beep 
equally sufferers, had they possessed no Genius at all. It was their Genius which gave no- 
toriety to their sufferings. The gifts of Providence are more equally distributed than we are 
accustomed to believe, and great intellectual endowments are not often accompanied by the 
measure of worldly fortune, which falls to the lot of those whose humbler faculties aspire not 
above the pursuit of gain, It is well for the world it is so, for nothing is more fatal to mental 
ambition, than luxurious ease. The annals of Genius should convince us, that it has oftener 
been repressed by prosperity than adversity. Instances of men born to wealth and rank, who 
have attained high intellectual eminence, are as rare, as the number of those who have risen 
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from obscurity is great. While circumstances seduce the one class to indolence, they compel 
the other to personal exertion. It requires great effort to raise one’s self to distinction, unas- 
sisted by friends, and embarrassed by poverty. 


‘‘Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi.” Juv. 


a 


But it requires greater still, to leave the haunt of fashionable pleasure, and the circle of 
flattering friends, to pursue, in solitary labor, those difficult paths which alone lead to useful 
renown. Vice is always its own avenger, and no Genius can exempt the transgressor from 
its penalties. Savage, Otway, Burns, and many others, owed their ruin to their unlicensed 
follies, and not their Genius. When such minds leave their high pursuits to company with 
the votaries of dissipation, they can expect no better fate. If we consider the miserable 
venality of his pen, we would cease to think the misfortunes of Chatterton as less deserved 
than those of Dr. Dodd. Iam making no excuse for the world, which is too apt to neglect 
the children of Genius, that it may flatter those of power. The early graves of Collins and 
Kirke White, are monuments of its coldness and cruelty. Yet it is human nature to prefer 
our own interests, and not unfrequently the offerings which Genius lays at its feet, are merely 
beautiful and useless garlands, Even the plough of Burns turned down “the mountain 
daisy,” to make place for the more homely but more useful grain. Besides, it may well be 
doubted, whether what are frequently called the calamities of Genius, are indeed calamities. 
If to receive the applause of the vociferous mob, to sit in the parasite’s chair at the table of 
the great, to place the name of some wealthy dunce at the head of a dedication, to accumulate 
mere money that it may be spent in self-indulgence, or to struggle successfully with the de- 
magogue and the gladiator in the political arena, be the chief goods of life, there are many 
paths to their attainment more easy and certain than those which Genius loves, and ought to 
tread. But if the consciousness of lofty thought, fellowship with the mighty spirits of the 
past, the dignity of noble aims, the applause of the few, but those the truly great, the admira- 
tion of posterity, and the benediction of Him who was himself “despised and rejected of 
men,” be worth all the meaner world can give or take away, then has well directed Genius no 
cause to complain. Who estimates the wealth of Milton by the five pounds he received for 
Paradise Lost? or who would not rather have been Galileo, than the priestly bigots that 
murdered him? Even if it be admitted, as should be done, that “the gifts of imagination 
bring the heaviest task on the vigilance of reason;”* yet there is the greater reason why we 
should cultivate the judgment, that we may be preserved from those irregularities which ex- 
pose the man of Genius to calamity, and not abandon its elevated pursuits, from an unworthy 
dread of danger. Whatever may have been the case in the past, true Genius was never more 
applauded, or better rewarded, that in the present day. Dismiss, therefore, these mawkish 
Lennie over the unfortunate fate of Genius, and press forward to share its immortal 
1onors, 

Another error into which we are apt to fall, is that Genius requires peculiar advantages 
for ils cultivation and development. Many a young man enters upon life with glowing 
hopes of intellectual distinction and determination never to cease in his efforts, but, finding 
the necessity of attending closely to the business of life, and being continually harassed and 
vexed by unavoidable interruptions, soon, though reluctantly, abandons his aspirations as idle 
dreams of his youth, the reality of which is reserved for those ian happier circumstances. ‘T'his 
is injustice to ourselves. We have already alluded to the many who have risen to fame from 
the midst of far greater difficulties than can possibly surround any of those whom I address. 
If sop was a slave, Ferguson a shepherd’s boy, Franklin a friendless apprentice, Heyne the 
half-starved son of a poor weaver, and Adrian VI. once so poor as to study only by the lamps 
of the streets, when the daylight had closed upon his labor, no difficulties can be so great but 
a determined industry may overcome them. Men of leisure are rarely great. But the inge- 
nious Drew produced his treatise upon the Immortality of the Soul, when a working 
Shoemaker, and the clearest Ethical writer of our day, (no one can doubt that I allude to 
Abercrombie,) is a physician of the largest practice in Edinburgh, and must turn to his meta- 
physical pursuits after the most fatiguing efforts in those entirely different. It is folly to 
speak of the past being the age of thought but this the age of action, as if the two were 
incompatible, I have yet to learn, that Calvin was an inactive person, though I may look at 
his nine huge folios filled with copious thought and profound criticism. Luther, toe, was no 
sluggard in action, yet his volumes are far from being few in number, or deficient in research, 


* Langhorne’s Life of Collins. 
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and even in his music, which was but his amusement, you may find compositions in the 
Greek modes, the most ‘difficult of all. Roscoe found time in the midst of commercial 
engagements for his lives of the two Medici, and the author of the Pleasures of Memory is 
stilla banker. The age of action not the age of thought! It is a disgrace and not our glory. 
It is the excuse of indclence, or the boast of presumption. 

I pass on briefly to consider the last branch of our subject, Tur PECULIAR ADVANTAGES 
FOR THE EXERCISE OF GENIUS IN OUR OWN COUNTRY. 

Well may we thank God, that our lot is cast in so goodly a land, and I do not envy that 
man, who can return to his native land from wandering abroad, witheut fresh admiration of 
the principles of our government and the character of our people. But for nothing have we 
more reason to be thankful than the opportuaities which Genius has here to spread her un- 
fettered wing for the noblest flights. I speak not now of the physical features of our country, 
the imajesty of its rivers, the graceful outline of its mountains, the thunder of its cataracts, the 
clear crystal of its thousand lakes, the depth of its forest shade, the gorgeous richness of its 
autumnal hues, or the dreamy voluptuousness of its Indian summer's days. If ever nature 
taught inspiration, Genius may find it here. 

But it is upon the freedom of our institutions and its effect upon the powers of the soul, 
I would dwell for a moment. ‘The land of liberty is the land of Genius. Slavery has a more 
degrading influence upon the mind than the body. Despotic power and aristocratic wealth 
may seek to pamper their pride by the patronage ef men of talent, but the natural effect of 
such patronage is to depress rather than to exalt. The will of the patron must be consulted, 
and his reward secured by an easy venality. Genius can obey only the dictates of its own 
inspiration. Its song may be sweet as that of the imprisoned bird, but it is in the free air and 
open sunshine the richness of its glad notes are heard. The restraint of censorship over the 
press, backed by the terrors of punishment, or the more dangerous allurements of reward, 
crushes the spirit of inquiry and limits the expansion of thought. Discovery becomes a crime, 
and doubt of established error treason. Creeds are dictated by the bayonet; and honest truth 
is branded as a disturber of the peace. The question is no longer, how we may promote the 
good of the whole people, but how existing abuses may be screened or vindicated. Religion 
herself is made the instrument of cunning power, and the terrors of Almighty vengeance 
against sin perverted to sanctions of unholy edicts. The same iron rule, which crushed the 
astronomer who would not map the heavens at its dictation, would bind hand and foot and 
cast into hell the daring challenger for the rights of man. From generation to generation the 
work goes on, until the suffering parent teaches his child submission to secure him peace, 
and reason forgets to doubt, that its ills are not from necessity. 

How different is the lot of Genius here? Our fathers, educated in hardy independence by 
the difficulties of the forest, and far removed from the illusive glare which the splendors of 
aristocratic institutions fling around them; discovering, in the virtues and intelligence of 
their compatriots that nobleness of sou! depended upon no accident of birth; and drinking 
deep of that truth which flows from the throne of Him whose service is perfect freedom, 
established their claim to the rights of men, and founded our government upon the only true 
basis, the good of the whole people as determined by the people themselves, ‘Their children 
have inherited the lustre of their example. The investigation of right and truth they continue 
as their privilege and safeguard. Precedent, however hoary from antiquity, has no authority 
except what it derives from truth. Novelty, however startling, is not rejected without due 
investigation of its claims to belief. Every artificial barrier to the rise of merit is broken 
down. The author appeals to the conscience and intelligence of the people, and real merit 
seldom fails of reward. Difficulties common to our nature must exist, but never were the 
paths to distinction so open as here. The influence of this freedom upon every department 
of mind, I need not stay to prove. He, who has once breathed the air of liberty, will brook 
no unwarranted restraint. The tyranny of false criticism, and the despotism of prejudice, 
must fall, when the unshackled inquiry is for truth, and Genius exult in her ewn originality. 

It is true, that literature now only begins to flourish among us. Men struggling for their 
rights, have little leisure for its retired studies. The solution of the new problems, which our 
new system of government are continually unfolding, have engrossed the attention of our 
abler minds. The works of the sculptor and the painter are of comparatively little interest to 
those, who are modelling the living statue of moral excellence, or subduing the forest, that 
they may reap rich harvests from the virgin soil. Able commentaries upon the principles of law, 
profound discoveries in science, unequalled skill in the application of mechanics, and constant 
improvement in all the useful arts, prove that mind has felt the impulse, and has been moving 
rapidly in the best directions. Already, too, have we heard sweet touches from the poet's 
lyre, like the rich symphonies which precede the barst of song; and every heart has thrilled, 
at the sound, because we knew the hand of free-born Genius swept the chords, It is not true, 
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that American Genius is despised at home. There has been, happily, too much taste to mis- 
take the unsteady efforts of undisciplined and unfurnished striplings for classic purity and 
manly power ; yet every worthy attempt has been well rewarded. The very pride we feel in 
every thing that advances our country’s glory, has led rather to over-praise than discourage- 
ment; and many living instances might be brought, if decorum permitted, to show that 
nowhere is fame so readily acquired as with us. It only depends upon the young men of our 
land to strengthen their powers by severe discipline, and to bathe their spirits in the clear 
springs of classic lore, before they demand the rewards of Genius; and those rewards are 
theirs. The fame that is gained without such arduous,’ though it should be pleasing, toil, 
will be as fleeting as it is cheap. 


THE FIRST MAN. 


“These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth when they were created, in the day that the Lord 
God made the earth and the heavens, and every pliant of the field before it was in the earth, and every 
herb of the field before it grew: for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was 
not a man to ti! the ground. But there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole face of the 
ground. And the Lerd Ged formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and mun became a living soul.’’ Gen. ii. 4—7. 





Lieut rose the morning mist, 
Through calmest regions of untainted air; 
Touch’d, as it rose, with brightest, warmest tints, 
Pour’d from a sun, unspotted, uneclipsed ; 

And far disclosing, by its soft ascent, 

A scene surpassing al] that genius dreams, 
When beauty’s choicest visions charm the soul. 


So fresh, so green, so blooming, all below :—~ 
So white the pebbles, gleaming from the depths 
Of clear, cool waters, gently gliding round ;— 
So fair the flowers that lean’d along the marge, 
More splendid in the mirror, upward turn’d; 
But fragrant, as they droop’d and blush’d above;— 
So graceful every motion, every shape 
Of woodlands, mellow’d with an emerald hue, 
Dawning through foliage with no faded leaf;— 
So loving every action, every look 
_Of living wonders, filling wood and wave 
With frolic mirth by evil undisturb’d ;— 
So winning and entrancing countless birds, 
Up warbling gaily, with no pause of fear, 
Songs blent with sweets from blossoming homes of bliss. 


So wide, so high, so glorious, all above :— 
So dazzling, to the eagle’s glance, the sun; 
And so intensely blue, the boundless sky, 
Through whose dim distance breezes s)ow and bland 
The melting mildness of the mist withdrew. 


Realm—subjects—court—in grand array complete,— 
Why comes not forth the crown’d and sceptred King? 
A world in waiting for its God-like Chief,— 
Why lingers yet the pomp of peerless power ? 
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THE FIRST MAN. 


A bowery slope, with bloom and verdure soft, 
Opening on park and plain, in sun and shade,— 
Selectest loveliness of earth and sky,— 

Reveal’d the noblest of all forms Divine, 

The mould of man! 


The air was hush’d with awe; 
The grove, intent, as every leaf in thought; 
Sport, ’neath the branches, stood unmoved; above, 
With folded plumes, in silence music gazed. 


Unconscious yet, the perfect structure lay. 

Tt was not death! The air had never known 
The coming Spectre, breathing, claim its sphere ; 
The waters had not darken’d to their depths, 

And shudder’d in the shadow of his wings; 

The earth had never quaked beneath his feet, 
Seal’d, by the print, a common sepulchre; 

Nor in that ample frame had active warmth 
Evolved and been exhausted ; no decay, 
Obstruction none, nor aught of fatal sign 

Invoked the grave! And yet it was not life ! 
Nor swoon, nor trance, nor any accident 

Of vital being held its empire there. 

And sleep was not; no sense had been awake; 

No pulse was yet in motion ; in the brain, 

No outward image, no perceptive mind, 

A statue !—not from adamant cut out, 

With superficial gloss of solid mass: 

But wrought from dust, with transformation strange 
To bone, flesh, blood ; without, of port sublime,— 
Within, of rarest wisdom, only known 

To Him who made it—ready, at His touch, 

To start !—with thousand instincts quick inspired. 


A matchless work. The common elements 

In glorious union, such as earth and heaven 

Had none to rival. Angels tt:ere beheld 
Innumerous symmetries, which Ged alone 

Could harmonize in thought; which God, himself, 
Embodying, deem’d the glory of His skill,_— 

The image of His own Communing Form: 

All dignity and beauty blent with grace ; 

And over all a faint-diffusing tint, 

A glowing prayer to catch the flame of life. 


It seem’d the pause were purposed that the Sire, 
Pieased with His offspring, might demand of all 
If such a shape became the lord of earth ? 

And all the native ranks gave glad assent ; 
Such mild, subduing majesty went forth, 

From that Unliving One; and all on high, 
Spirits of Power, of Beauty, and of Speed; 
Spirits of Order, Government, and Law; 

Spirits of Life, Health, Immortality,— 

All witnesses of all the works of God— 

Exulted in the fitness of the choice, 

And hail’d the Coronation of the Man! 














































TACITUS. 


The Breath of Lives! 

And instantly arose, 
Flush’d with the fire, the Father of the World ! 
His soul was in a trance of truth and bliss, 
Thought and affection filling first with God, 
Admiring and adoring; promptly sage 
To know all facts, relations, ends; and soon 
Opening his senses to the realm around! 


A deeper silence held the subject sphere : 

Watching those wondrous eyes, whose starry glance, 

Pierced the dark glen, o’er hill and valley shone, 

Reposed enraptured on the ardent sun, 

And gave the whole calm circle to the mind. 

Then gush’d the sound of waters on his ear, 

Fresh inspiration! Whispering brooks came close, 

And, hurrying through the gloom, again look’d back 

From distant sunshine; and the solemn roar ° 

Of unseen falls, from forests moist with spray, 

Remoter homage brought subdued and slow. 

Quick, low and sweet began, and swelling rose, 

"The myriad welcoming of half-hid birds, 

The near leaves trembling with their trill’d delight; 

While, self-recover’d from that royal glance, 

The lion, rising in his wild retreat, 

Pour'’d the haught thunder of a stronger life! 

Woke, too, the wind—and touch’d the tissued nerves 

With most delicious coolness; while the flowers 

From dewy censers flung their perfumes forth ; 

And all the scene, released from its restraints, 

With nobler charms than when so brightly still, 

Waved shadowy round; and he—the lord of all! 

Shook, as a child in joy, his manly locks! T. HS. 
Philadelphia. 


y TACITUS. 


Tue character of Tacitus as an historian, though it is, upon the whole, deservedly high, 
cannot in every respect escape our censure. He possessecl powers adequate to the task 
of speculating upon the affairs of men, as becomes a philosopher. His sensibility catched 
those delicate shades in the human character, of which ordinary observers lose sight amidst 
its great outlines. His fancy suggested the precise emotions most likely to arise in a trying 
situation, led him to adopt that by which such emotions seek vent, and to seize the circum- 
stances, in every object described, which strike the object first, and bring the rest along with 
them. His judgment discriminated from the genuine and from the spurious, however artfully 
embellished, and, in the actions even of complicated causes, could assign the exact influence 
of each in the production of their common effects. But the ardor of his feeling, and the 
quickness of his fancy, sometimes betrayed him into errors. Strong as his judgment was, it 
did not always watch and control their excesses. The elegance of his style and sentiments, 
accordingly, degenerates, at times, into affectation, and their animation into extravagance. 
F rom the general vigor of his powers, he has thrown beauties into many passages which few 
Writers, in any age, have rivalled, and which nene have surpassed; but, from an undue 
balance, occasionally existing among these powers, certain passages are overwrought and 
deformed by those attentions that were meant to improve them. 

Shakspeare and Tacitus are, perhaps, the two writers who leave upon the minds of their 
readers the strongest impression of the force of their genius. Great beautics in each are but 
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eclipsed by faults which would have cancelled the merit of ordinary performers. We should, 
indeed, have no standard for measuring their excellence, did not the poet sometimes shock us 
with his extravagancies, and the historian with his conceits. 

The writings of Tacitus were rated beneath their value by those who pretended to judge 
of them, in the last century. Mere philologists might, indeed, detect impurities in his style, 
and falsely ascribe that obscurity to a fault in his diction, which, in fact, had its seat in 
the depth of his thought. Being void, however, of that science which alone makes literature 
respectable, no words could unfold to them those beauties on which he meant that his reputa- 
tion should rest. D’Alembert, and other French critics, whose merit entitle them to direct 
literary opinions, saw the value of his works, and removed, in some degree, the prejudices 
that subsisted against them. Gibbon tells us that, “if we can prefer personal merit to 
accidental greatness, we shall esteem the birth of the Emperor Tacitus more truly noble than 
that of Kings ;—that he claimed his descent from the philosophical historian, whose writings 
will instruct the last generations of mankind.” That the emperor did not feel himself dis- 
honored by the connexion, appears from his giving orders, that ten copies of Tacitus should 
be annually transcribed, and placed in the public libraries. From the works of his immortal 
ancestor he expected his subjects would learn the history, not of the Roman commonwealth 
alone, but of human nature itself. By rescuing a part of these from destruction, he acquired 
a right to the gratitude of posterity ; because he preserved a mine, in which, the longer and 
deeper we dig, we shall find the richer ore. B 


Philadelphia, July 17th, 1839. 


TO IMILDA. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 


I Love to gaze upon the red, that mantles in the west 
Whene’er the golden orb of day, sinks quietly to rest ;— 
But there ’s a crimson on thy cheek, I love, by far, the best. 


I love to gaze upon the stars that shine at eventide, 
Like spirits bright of maiden’s eyes, that ’cross the heavens glide ;— 
But thy blue eyes are brighter far than all the stars beside. 


I love to dream on angels pure, on seraphs bright and fair, 
With holy shapes, and beautiful, to people earth and air;— 
And waking, see thee, but to find my visions centred there. 


I love to hear the whispering wind that moves so idly by, 
And wakes a holy music in the concave of the sky ;— 
But more I love the melody, that sleeps within thy sigh. 


I love—but why say what I love 1—I love the mock-bird’s call, 
The verdant mead, the forest green, the bounding waterfall ;— 
I love whate’er is lovely, and thyself much more than all. 


Philade!phia, July 10:h, 1839. 
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SCRAPS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED WORK. 
No. I. 


: 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 


. 


A rovp call was made on Stafford to furnish his quota of entertainment in the shape of a 
song, toast or story. He refused at first, alleging inability, but finally after repeated requests, 
acceded, 

“ Silence,” cried our chairman, striking the table, “and due attention to the story of Mr. 
Staffurd.” Silence being obtained, the tale was commenced. 

«T was strolling up Chesnut street in company with a friend, no matter how long since, 
when on arriving at Broad street, I wended my way toward the northern part of the city, 
leaving my friend to pursue his promenade westward. As I came near to Vine street, a rail- 
road car passed by me. Without reflection, I hailed the conductor, who stopped the car to 
let me enter, when having effected my ingress, and seated myself, I began to gaze on those, 
who were being whisked in my company over the iron turnpike. 

«Close by me sat a neatly dressed young man, who devoted his time in a great many wn- 
necessary” attentions to a young woman seated opposite. Observing the direction of my 
giance, she blushed and fidgeted; while her companion eyed me in a manner, which spoke 
in the impressive tone of looks, ‘Gaze in some other direction, or, else um! They were, 
doubtless, lovers; and as I cared nothing to observe such silly, unprofitable personages, I turned 
my eyes in another direction. 

«At the farther end of the car, with his lower extremities, from a due regard to ease, dis- 
posed comfortably on one of the unoccupied seats, sat a middle aged man, evidently stout. 
Near him, with his eyes half open, and with a sage look, sat his dog, evidently as stout 
as his obese master. [ gazed at them rather curiously, at which the quadruped growled, 
and displayed his row of incisors; while the biped contented himself with clenching his mas- 
sive fist, and knitting his heavy brows ia token of displeasure. 

“Satisfied with the interior view, I gazed on the specimens of nature without. Whiz- 
shackle,—whiz-shackle—went our conveyance as we proceeded. Every thing hurried past. 
Houses, rocks and trees, became possessed of wondrous locomotive powers, and strove to flee 
from us as fast as possible. T'wo old cows, who were reposing under a tree, switching away 
the flies with their long tails, and waggling their under jaws industriously, raised their heads 
in silent wonder, as they were carried past. One would imagine that the earth was some 
unfortunate gentleman pursued by duns or constables. As I was cogitating on the possibility 
of this last supposition, and wondering where they would lock up the planet, if they caught 
it,—a loud ‘ Hold up’—issuing from the throat of our conductor, and a jar, as the earth stood 
sull for us, interrupted my musings. ‘The door of our moveable cattle box opened—two per- 
sons entered,—and then the earth started again on its route. 

“The first who made his appearance, was, so near as I could estimate, about five feet 
eleven inches in height, with prominent features, light hair, and grey eyes. He was ap- 
parelled in a black undress coat, rather the worse from having been worn, a black velvet vest, 
and a pair of dark striped cassimere unwhisperables, that fitted tight to his pedal extremities. 
His carefully brashed hat had evidently known better days, and whilst its kind was in vogue, 
had been a fashionable one, though, at the time I speak of, its claims to that enviable title, 
were by no means strong. But whether from the good-nature which beamed from the face 
beneath it, or from another cause, it certainly wore a very contented look ;—an aspect which 
endeared it to us, almost immediately. whe other parts of dress were matches to the 
head-cover. The stock looked careless and easy, the coat and vest happy, while the unpro- 
nounceables relaxed their usually stern aspect to a broad grin. If ever a community of old 


clothes were formed, these would no doubt have occupied a place among its most care: defying 
members, 
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« The companion of the first was a personage of an entirely different stamp. The expres- 
sion of his countenance was sin‘ster, and bespoke the villain. His forehead was high, but 
deficient in width, and being thrown obliquely back, presented, to use a phrenological phrase, 
a poor development of the reasoning faculties. And, this might be urged as some proof of 
the truth of the theory of Gall, siuce he was never known to give any evidence of the posses- 
sion of reason. His figure was outre, his frame long, and shambling, his hands large and 
bony, and his lower limbs, despite the disguise of large pantaloons, marvellously lean and 
ill-favored. He occupied bis time in playing with a watch-key, attached to a string, which 
was fastened to his vest. This, with his cunducting a whispering conversation with his 
companion, in a dialect compounded of bad French and worse English, varied only hy the 
vulgar remarks made on those around him, effectually belied the affected gentility he thought 
proper to assume. His occupation I afterward learned was that of a journeyman engraver; 
and being a tolerable good workman, he could have maintained himself respectably, did not 
his habits of indolence, and love of music, prevent his steady application.” 

The narrator was here interrupted by one of the company. “ Excuse me, sir, but is not 
the last individual whom you have described, named Ninnywell ?” 

«That is his name,” was the rejoinder, “do you know him ?” 

“T met him,” said the other, “in a rather awkward manner. Passing down one of our 
popular promenades an evening since, I saw an individual walk up to three girls, who were 
hurrying home from the house of a friend, and heard him accost them. The salutatiun were 
a very impudent one, and a grievous insult; but before I had time to interfere, he retreated. 
The puppy had caughta tartar, for the girls happened to be the sisters of a lady whom he wel 
knew. But, I crave your pardon for my radeness—proceed.” 

“ Scarcely had I time to gather the particulars I have detailed, and fix them in my mind, 
ere the cry ‘Hold up!’ broke again on our ears, and the usual formalities having been gone 
through with, another was added to our cargo of live stock. 

«'The dress of the new-comer was somewhat peculiar. He had thrust himeelf into a pair of 
grey cloth tights, whose extremities crept toward his toes in the shape of gaiters; and had 
suffered himself to be worn by an olive-green colored frock coat, and fur hat. Suspended by 
means of a pair of extensive auricles to a shirt-collar and neckcloth of the most easy kind, 
his features wore an insinuating smirk, that extended itself to the termination of his false 
wristbands, and to the tip of his nose; from which latter feature it radiated in various direc- 
tions. A mutual greeting having taken place between him, and the two who had preceded 
him in entrance, the conductor slammed the door, and away we went merrily as before. 

«From the conversation of the trio, I learned who they were. He with the good-natured 
hat, was a physician of the name of Barker; the one with the watch-key and unprepossessing 
phiz, as you have just learned, was Ninnywell; while the man with the gaiters and smirk, was 
guilty of the appellation of Bitterseer. 

«The car started as I have said, and with it started a conversation, in which, from a want 
of interest, I did not join, but threw myself back in my seat, and drawing my hat over my 
eyes, began to muse over various matters. The motion of the car had lulled me into a half 
slumber, from which I was suddenly aroused by the screams of our lady passenger, and the 
sudden stoppage of our vehicle. I sprang up, and looking out of the car windows, beheld a 
sight which made the blood curdle in my veins. 

«An open carriage containing a lady and gentleman, was being dragged along with 
frightful rapidity, by a pair of scared horses. The coachman had been thrown from his seat, 
and the unguided animals, were plunging and rearing madly, while the carriage gave such 
fearful life-iike leaps as it passed over numerous impediments, that the spectators expected to 
behold it overturned, and its occupants killed or horribly mang'ed. 

“ To leap from the car was but the work of an instant, and as the horses furiously galloped 
toward us, I placed myself directly in their path. They did not stop, but sprang aside to 
avoid me, when with a desperate effort, I scized the bridle of the nearest. They dragged me 
forward for a few yards, when my weight impeding their movements, they stopped. [ still, 
however, remained at their head, until the coachman, who had followed in pursuit, came up, 
when, yielding them to his charge, I proceeded to assist the couple from the carriage. 

“'The young lady, who bad preserved her presence of mind, and had not even screamed, or 
offered to jump from the vehicle, during the existence of the danger, now fainted in my arms. 
I bore her to a neighboring house, where, by the application of the proper restoratives she 
soon recovered, Her father, fur so the old gentleman with her called himself, now handed 
me his card, and requested my own in return. I was about to withhold it, but a glance at 
the fair being beside him overcame my reluctance, and I gave it to hira. 

« She was indeed fair, beyond anything which a painter might portray, or, of whieh a port 
might dream. The impersonation cf Psyche ; she seemed like a living sunbeam, or the tones 
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of the Eolian harp, endued with animation. Yes! she was lovely, and from the moment of 
that burning glance, I adored her. You may all smile, but it is true. I am one of those who 
love or hate from the first moment, and my passion is as ardent and as lasting, as that which 
it takes years to form. Yet, it was not the deep hazel of her eyes, nor the beautiful auburn 
hair, that fell in uncontrolled ringlets around her neck and face, nor was it the deep calmness 
of her noble brow, nor the delicate chiselling of her warm and balmy lips, of which I was 
enamored. No! there was a sumething indescribab'e in her air and manner, which told me, 
that this was the shrine, whereat [ might offer my devotion. She appeared to me like some 
angel, who had wandered from the skies, but had brought a Paradise in her train. I gazed 
in speech'ess rapture, and drank in love and beauty in my lung. long glance. 

“T was interrupted by the clear, musical tones of her vuice, pouring forth a torrent of 
thanks, which were blushingly delivered, fur I could not remove my steadfast glance. Oh! 
that blush! Fair, as the faint flush of crimson over the bright aspect of the morning, it dis- 
closed a new beauty to the gazer. I could not reply, for I was deprived for the time of the 
power of utterance, but pressing slightly her hand as I handed her into her carriage, I bowed 
an adieu, and we parted. 

“T entered the car, which had stopped during this time, and was soon borne off. The con- 
versation of my fellow passengers was renewed, but could not interest me. Even the frothy 
nothings of Ninnywell, nonsensical and ludicrous as they were, failed to amuse me. I could 
see nothing but her bright eyes; hear nothing but the clear tones of her voice; and exist 
nowhrre, save as the hero of a romance of which she was the heroine. 

“The car reached Fair Mount, and stepping out of it, I entered one that was bound home- 
ward. On reaching my lodgings, I examined the card I had received, and found that it bore 
the name of ‘John Bobby.’ 

“Juhn Bobby! and was that fair being a Bobby too? I had heard her father denominate 
her Mary. Imagine my thoughts! Mary contracted to Molly. Molly Bobby! Shade of 
Phoebus Augustus Slink! what a name. Away fled my romantic visions, and I vowed I 
would never see her more. But, at that moment, like a little star, peering from behind a cloud, 
came the memory of her glances, and I vowed that I would see her. So I took up a directory, 
and searched diligently for the residence of the aforesaid John Bobby, but no such name 
could I find. I sallied out, and seeking divers of my acquaintance, inquired of them concern- 
ing the name. ‘ Bobbys,’ were known in abundance, but they were all vulgar contractions 
of the good old name of Robert. I hunted up Mrs. Bones, who was grandmother to the 
Ninnywell before mentioned. She knew every one, and every one’s business, but knew 
nothing of John Bobby, hence I concluded that John must be nobody. With this rational 
and sage thought, I was proceeding homeward in despair, when I met the friend from whom 
I had parted in the morning. 

‘He remarked my dejection, and asked me its cause. As J] knew him to be an inveterate 
quiz, I merely told him that I had surrendered possession of myself to ‘ blue devils and ennui.’ 
Laughing at this, he proposed to introduce me to a cousin of his who had lately returned 
with her step-father from Europe, and who was expected to be at his father’s that evening. 
‘She is a fine girl,’ said he, ‘and her name is the essence of all romance—Mary Montagre, 
But her step-father, such a genius, and such a name. Only think of John, with the patrony- 
mic of Bobby.’ : 

“ What,” exclaimed I, “ Bobby !—introduce me, as soon as you will!” 

* * * * * e 
“Well,” said one of the company, after a long pause had elapsed, “ what happened after 
the introduction ?” 

“T would tell you, gentlemen, willingly, but my wife, Miss Mary Montague that was, would 
hardly excuse my absence beyond ten, which hour it is at present, and therefore like an 
obedient husband, I must go home.” 

* But Ninnywell, and his companions?” inquired a little gentleman in a bottle green 
colored coat, and nankeen pants, who had sat an attentive listener during the evening. 

“As for them,” said Stafford, as he departed, “are not their sayings and doings written in 
the * Book of the Chronicles of the Fools which are at Philadelphia?’ ” 


Philade'phia, July 10th. 






























































METHINKS I HEAR THEE NOW. 


BY B. F. CHATHAM, 


Merutinks I hear thee now, 
The echo of thy footsteps in the hall, 
Falls like some kindred music on my ear, 
In fond imaginings, at fancy’s call, 
Enshrined in loveliness [ see thee here, 
I hear thee now. 


Methinks I hear thee now, 
With thy sweet voice in sacred music blending, 
The lark-toned carol of the pleasing lute, 
The vesper hymn from thy pure heart ascending 
In faint-like echoes swell the pensive note, 
I hear thee now. 


Methinks I see thee now, 
Beneath the covert of thy sylvan bower; 
Whose leaves dance music of the evening breeze, 
In cadence sweet, at twilight’s pensive hour, 
Warbling those spirit-stirring melodies,— 
I see thee now. 


Methinks I see thee now, 
In adoration at the shrine of prayer, 
Reared by the hearth-stone, or the sacred aisle, 
Breathing the fond heart’s pure devotion there, 
Thy face illumined by an angel smile, 
I see thee now. 
Mullica Hill, July 6th, 1839. 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED BRIDE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


‘+ My true-love is altered neot— 
My heart is broken—not estranged.”’ 


To gratify a parent’s ambition—to avoid a father’s malediction--Louisa Mowbray con- 
sented to sacrifice her heart’s first and purest affections, and wed with one she could not love; 
to banish the one object of her heart’s idolatry; to separate herself from him for ever, and to 
go up to the nuptial altar, and give her hand to another. Death itself was preferable to 2 
father’s curse, and in yielding her consent to become the Marchioness of Lonewooed, Loutsa 
felt that her heart was broken, and that ere long her head would be laid upon the cold pillew 
of her grave. “ How many bright eyes grow dim—how many soft cheeks grow pale—how 
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many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, and none can tell the cause that blighted their 
loveliness. As the dove will clasp its wings to its sides, and cover and conceal the arrow that 
is preying on its vitals—so it is the nature of woman to hide from the world the pangs of 
wounded affection. The love of a delicate female is always sby and silent. Even when for- 
tunate, she scarcely breathes it to herself; but when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses 
of her bosem, and there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her peace. With her, the 
desire of the heart has failed. The great charm of existence is at an end. She neglects all 
the cheerful exercises which gladden the spirits, quicken the pulse, and send the tide of life 
in heaithful currents through the veins. Her rest is broken; the sweet refreshment of sleep 
is disturbed by melancholy dreams; “ dry sorrow drinks her blood,” until her enfeebled frame 
sinks under the slightest external injury. Look for her, after a little while, and you find 
friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering that one, who but lately glowed 
with all the radiance of health and beauty, should so speedily be brought down to darkness 
and the worm.” 


When forced to join the thoughtless throng, 
And listen to the midnight song ; 

When forced to mingle in the dance, 
Return the nod and passing glance, 

With smiling air—they do but dream 

They are the thing that others seem. 

What, though the lip may smile at will, 
“The heart—the heart is lonely still.” 


A bridal is, indeed, often a thing to weep over rather than to rejoice at. A pall frequently 
speaks of less misery than a wedding veil. The one covers the dead—that which has ceased 
to feel; the other decorates a living victim about to be immelated at the shrine of human in- 
consistency! Young, confiding, and affectionate, the bride voluntarily surrenders her whole 
futurity to the safe-guard of the husband she has beund herself to honor and obey. Linked 
by the most sacred ties—ties which no earthly power can sever—her attachment is yet liable 
to every casualty, exposed to every blast, and shaken by every change. A harsh word, an 
averted look, a trifling negligence, may chill or estrange a susceptible nature. What then if 
perverseness and disappointment mingle its gall in the cup of pleasure? Oh ye that are thus 
joined in holy wedlock, beware how ye tamper with the portion of felicity which each has 
entrusted to the guardianship of the other! If either is tempted to trifle with the heart’s 
affections, and make a sport of its finer sensibilities, a writhing victim or a relentless foe must 
be the result; and to complete the punishment, a chain unites the tortured and the torturer. 

Sir Lincoln Mowbray was imperative ; he threatened his child—his only child—with his 
scorn, his contempt, with his curse! She could bear anything but ‘iat. And she promised 
to become the bride of the aged and doating Maryuis. 

A gay bridal party reached the village church where the nuptials were to be solemnised ; 
all were gay, save one; and that one was poor Louisa! As the bridal train slowly advanced 
through the crowded aisle of the church, she perceived not the anxious gaze of ill-repressed 
curiosity that followed her steps. Wholly oceupied with one deep and all-absorbing interest, 
she heard not the sudden hush of many voices, awed to silence as she moved along; she 
heard not the low soft whisper of conjecture, nor the struggling expressions of admiration 
that her youth, her beauty, and her meek deportment, elicited:from all around. 


Consumption’s cheek ne’er looks more pure 
And lovely, than when past all cure ; 

And yet that bloom so fresh so still, 

Has lent its little aid to kill; 

And speaks to those that watch its hue, 

Of sickness, death, and suffering too; 
Though who just viewing ought so fair 
Could ever dream that death was there. 


The victim bride knelt by the side of the Marquis, her humble spirit wrapt in prayer— 
earnest, lowly, fervent prayer. She prayed for the Marquis, and for his happiness; she prayed 
for strength, for grace, and, above all, she prayed to forget. 

Thoughts of Aim whom she had abandoned rushed upon her mind; scenes of happiness 
with him—the adored—crowded upon her imagination. She shrunk from the guilty idea, 
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for it was guilt now to think of her jirst—her only love; and devoutly did she pray that she 
might forget. 


O, could we see the hearts of those, 

Who haunt the crowd to drown their woes, 
Conceal’d beneath their smiles we ’d find 
Despair—consumption of the mind! 

As sure its end; its means less slow ; 

Its seeming health a feverish glow, 

Which throws around a fitful light, 

Then dies and leaves it doubly night. 


The marriage vow was pronounced! The die was cast. The cold reluctant hand of the 
bride was placed within that of the Marquis. She felt not the impassioned pressure of his 
lips; she marked not the looks beaming upon her; the future—the vast unfathomable future, 
like a profound abyss, had swallowed up the past; all else was blank. The cheering accents 
of her mother’s voice at length roused her to a sense of duty, and inspired her with resolution 
to conclude the awful ceremony with becoming grace. She received the affectionate saluta- 
tions of all with gratitude and tenderness, and smiled—smiled kindly on her new relatives. 
The effort might have been painful at the time, but none perceived the struggle. On quitting 
the church, the whole party adjourned to the mansion which the Marquis had newly deco- 
rated for his nuptials; and at the magnificent banquet which ensued, the bride’s manner was 
courteous and conciliating; but melancholy and cold. But no token of impatience or 
forgetfulness marked the duration of a feast which to her really appeared interminable; and 
though she suffered all the complicated misery which the novelty and pain of her position 
might be supposed to inflict, not a sigh, not a gesture, betrayed the hidden anguish. 

At length the hour of separation came! The travelling carriage was at the door. Louisa 
retired to prepare for departure. The preparations did not occupy much time, and then all 
gathered round the bride, to take their leave of her, and wish her happiness. Happiness ! 
Ah, their good wishes were realised! Louisa clung to her father’s neck; she embraced him 
fondly ; she hid her tears in his bosom. 

But the bridegroom is waiting; the postilions are mounted and cracking their whips ready 
to carry “the happy pair” to their destination. Louisa still clings to her father’s neck ! 

“Gracious Heavens!” cried Sir Lincoln Mowbray, “she has fainted !” 

They upraised her from her father’s bosom, and medical assistance was sent for; but all 
too late. Louisa was happy—very happy, the victim bride was dead / 


THE STARS. 


On! for a spirit from worlds afar! 

From planets unrecked of—from yon bright star! 
To visit me now in the silent hour, 

And tell of its knowledge—its bliss—its power. 
Ye beautiful stars that are glittering on 

As ye have for thousands of ages gone! 
What beings and forms do ye there behold? 
Do ye bear bright mortals of fairer mould ? 

Do spirits float round ye with music sweet? 
Are your surfaces trod by immortal feet? 

Or are ye heaven, with its floor of gold, 

Oh is it to you that our spirits fly, 

The happy region—where none may die! 














LOVE AND BREAD; 
OR, THE REAL AND IDEAL. 


A TALE. 


‘*T ’ll give thee all—I can no more— 
Though poor the off’rinz be, 

My heart and lute are ail my store, 
And those 1 ’ll give to thee.”’ 


Tuenre is a charm in Music, which elevates the soul above this sublunary world, and 
while it lasts renders the hearer supremely happy: the real is lost in the ideal—imagination 
makes a world for itself, peopled with bright and beautiful beings, all pure, all perfect! In 
this world of our’s there is not a more attractive object than a beautiful girl, seated befwre a 
screen of fluted silk, and a row of ivory fingers, over which her own runs with graceful 
rapidity, producing strains of divine harmony. Shakspeare says, that “music is the food of 
love.” He says, truly; but he might have said more—it is often the creator of love. Place 
a beautiful and aecomplished girl before a piano-forte, and let her play with taste and elegance 
a Strauss Waltz, or sing some of those charming little ballads which our English composers 
are so successful in making, and we defy any reasonable man to resist the temptation to 
idolatry! If he be not “stark staring mad”’ for love before the Syren has got through half-a- 
dozen waltzes, or half that number of sentimental melodies, then he is not fit to live in rational 
society, and should take up his abode in caverns drear, or forests wild, and pass his time with 
Mr. Van Amburgh in training tigers, and other anti-social animals. 


“The deuce is in the moon for mischief,” says Byron. 
os There ’s not a day, 
The longest—not the twenty-first of June, 
Sees half the business in a wicked way 
On which three single hours of moonshine smile.” 





Meaning, thereby, that more hearts are lost in a moonlight ramble than at any other time. 
But Byron was but a poor observer of the world, if this were his real opinion—he could not 
have noticed the effects of a tefe-a-tete in front of a piano-forte ! 

There was Lady Lucy Dorillon, one of the sweetest little creatures that was ever destined 
to make happy the heart of man, seated at her piano-forte, touching the keys with such grace 
and skill as to produce the most entrancing harmony ; and there stood over her, with fixed 
enamored gaze, the susceptible Vernon Mildmay. And while he sung, “I ’ll give thee all— 
Ican no more!” the enamored yeuth felt that if she would give it to him he would be the 
happiest fellow in the world. So we deceive ourselves. 

Vernon Mildmay was a lieutenant of the guards—a younger brother—one of those 
romantic youths who rejoice in sallow complexions, and black curly hair, who love poetry 
and all things poetical, whose hearts are full of love, but whose purses are, unfortunately, in 
an awfully consumptive state. Of all the misfortunes in life, there is none so great as the mis- 
fortune of being born a younger brother. An appearance is to be kept up upon very slender 
means ; and, as a younger brother cannot, dare not, think of taking upon himself a wife, what 
money he has is spent in cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, perfumes, and Macassar. 

Vernon Mildmay was deeply enamored of the Lady Lucy Dorillon; but he was the 
youngest of seventeen children of the Honorable Leicester Mildmay, himself the eleventh son 
of the Earl of Trumpington; and, therefore, like the girl in the ballad, whose face was her 
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fortune, Vernon had little more than his commission to live upon, and, of course, that would 
not provide a knife and fork for two. But Vernon Mildmay loved! Who could look upon 
the beaatiful Lucy Dorillon and not love?’ And, when seated at her piano, she upturned her 
seraph face to his, and murmured, in tones of sweetest music— 


“« My heart and lute are all my store, 
And those I ’Il give to thee!’ 


Who will doubt that the susceptible youth felt his heart leaping from his bosom, and that he 
was strongly tempted to fall down upon his knees before the delighted idol, and accept the 
proffered gift? 


Her voice is hovering o’er his soul—it lingers— 
O’er shadowing it with soft and lulling wings— 
The blood, and life within her ivory fingers, 
Teach witchcraft to the instrumental strings. 
His brain is wild—his breath comes quick— 
The blood is listening in his frame ; 

And thronging shadows, fast and thick, 

Fall on his overflowing eyes— 

His heart is quivering like a flame, 

As morning dew that in the sunbeam dies, 

He was dissolved in these enchanting ecstacies, 


There was a pause in the music! How could the Lady Lucy proceed, when her hand 
was clasped within that of Vernon Mildmay, and her beautiful head was resting upon his 
bosom ? 

They loved—ay, loved, with that pure and exquisite feeling—“ life only once may know!” 
Yet theirs was hopeless love. The Lady Lucy was one of the sweetest and gentlest of 
earth’s creatures. Vernon Mildmay was honorable and manly; and yet there was no hope 
for them—for, alas! they had very little money !” 

“QO, that love—true love—love thai refines, exalts, and purifies the soul—should be checked, 
blighted, sacrificed, because of an insufficiency of dull gold! Unfortunately, that dull gold 
is what neither lovers, nor any body else, in this world, can do without. 

And yet, in the madness of their passion, Lady Lucy Dorillon and Vernon Mildmay re* 
solved upon marrying! Ay, with these wretched prospects! Love cast its own glory over 
their prospects. The Lady Lucy had passed the summer months one year at a delightful 
marine cottage, on the Sussex coast, with some friend, and never had time passed more plea- 
santly. And while Vernon pressed his adored to his heart, he murmured—* Ours, dearest, 
shall be a cottage life! And in our cottage home we will live and love together until life 
shall be no more!” And Lady Lucy gave her assent with a sigh that bespoke his heart’s 
rapture, 

"They thought only of love—they did not think at all of bread and butter! 

Start not, fair reader, at the homeliness of the expression. Bread and butter may be con- 
temptible in your estimation, but see the sequel of our tale. 

Love and a cottage! what delightful ideas they conjure up. Happy beyond measure were 
the Lady Lucy and Vernon Mildmay. The united fortunes of the young pair would be about 
three hundred pounds a-year. Well, thought Lady Lucy, I shall not have my father’s car- 
riage to ride about in, but a little pony-pheton will be quite sufficient for our wants; and I 
never saw the propriety of keeping so many servants as are in our establishment—one maid 
will be sufficient for me; I must make a trifling sacrifice, and obtain a maid who will attend 
to the cooking as well. Then a housemaid will be all that we shall require, beyond a boy 
to look after the pheton, clean the knives, and wait at table! The whole plan of domestic 
economy was laid down by Lady Lucy, and Vernon thought that nothing could be better or 
more practicable. And so they married. 

A charming little cottage was taken for them in a retired village, where the society was 
reported as highly respectable. The leading personages were the Lady Fadgefaddlewick, and 
her daughter, Sophia Maria, who had retired from the bustle and confusion of a town life. 
Lady F. was the relict of Sir Abraham Fadgefaddlewick, deceased, formerly a wax-chandler, 
and sheriff of London and Middlesex. Her ladyship was the consulted by all persons, from 
Mr. Spinthediscourse, the clergyman, to Miss Amy Needlebag, the milliner and retailer of 
bobbins and pins, She was a great personage, and when she heard that a real lady of title 
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was coming down to settle there, she became apprehensive of the overthrow of her supreme 
power; and a cabinet council was called immediately, consisting of her ladyship and her 
equally amiable daughter, a young lady of very fiery hair, and an astonishing nose of the 
same hue. Mr. Gregory Jalapone, the apothecary and ratcatcher, and Miss Needlebag, the 
aforesaid dealer in caps, bobbins and pins. It was the unanimous opinien of this interesting 
council, that “the fashionable people” had only come down to make game of them—perhaps 
te write a book about them; and their resolution was, to make the village “too hot to hold 
them ;”’ and the amiable relict of the knight and wax chandler, defunct, declared that “ she 
would rout them out pretty soon.” 

Into this delightful place Vernon Mildmay brought his interesting bride, together with the 
young woman who was to officiate in the double capacity of lady’s maid and cook ; the other 
young woman who was to be the housemaid, and the little boy who was to combine in his 
Lilliputian person the page, the groom, the tiger, and the everything-else-in-the-small-way of 
the establishment. 

It was the bright summer time when the new married couple arrived at their rose-covered 
retreat, with its lawn in front, and a carriage-drive running round it to the gates at each side, 
and a little garden behind, stored with choice flowers. The birds were singing gaily, the sun 
shone brightly, and the flowers exhaled their richest perfume. “Are we not both very hap- 
py!” exclaimed the bride, as her devoted husband conducted her round her little domain. 

“Very, very happy!” rejoined the delighted Vernon, pressing with fond affection Lady 
Lucy’s hand. 

A few weeks passed, and the new comers were upon friendly terms with their neighbors. 
To be sure, they thought them queer people. Mr. Spinthediscourse would drink nothing but 
brandy and water, and always fell asleep after his second glass. Squire Bagfox was wholly 
unacquainted with literature, and hated music. Miss Fadgefaddlewick was fonder of romping 
than reading or any thing else, and once told Lady Lucy, that although Mr. Vernon had 
such aroguish look, and might be a very tiger after the girls, she had no reason to apprehend 
any thing frem her. This amused Lady Lucy greatly, but she withheld her laughter until 
she could tell the story to Vernon, and then they both laughed heartily at it. 

But they soon became disgusted with the Fadgefaddlewicks, and wit@ the fox-hunting, 
swearing squire, with the pomposity of the Fitzfoggs, the low cunning of Caggs, tke attorney, 
and the servility of the surgeon-apothecary and ratcatcher, Gregory Jalapone. The summer, 
too, had past, the wind howled mournfully through the trees, the rain came down upon 
the garden, making it a mud-pit, Mary, the housemaid, was taken ill, and Mrs. Grigson, the 
lady’s maid and cook was requested, as a favor, to help little Simon to do Mary’s work. But 
Mrs. Grigson, with all the pride and pomp of a Jady’s maid and cook, declared that her 
respect was very great for Lady Lucy and Mr. Mildmay, whom she would do any thing to 
serve in a reasonable way, but really it was too much to ask her to handle the scrubbing 
brush and the broom. 

Vernon got little Simon to do Mary’s work, and the pony and the pheton were neglected, 
which as it was dull weather, did not matter much, and so they “roughed on” till winter. 

Vernon often detected tears in the eyes of his bride, but a look from him soen caused all traces 
of sorrow—if there were any—to be obliterated from her countenance, and she would hang 
upon his neck, and with her converse and caresses, endeavor to make him feel convinced that 
she was happy. 

The Fadgefaddlewicks had made themselves so offensive, that their acquaintance had long 
been dropped. The Fitzfoggs had taken themselves off of their own accord. To Squire 
Bagfox they were “not at home,” and Mr. Gregory Jalapone had been detected by little 
Simon, introducing a quantity of rats into the pantry. There was a quarrel. Mr. Jalapone 
threatened “to take the law” of Mildmay, and employed Mr. Caggs to commence an action 
for defamation of character. To make matters worse, Vernon, upon looking over his book of 
expenses, found that although they had not been married more than eight months, their ex- 
penses had already exceeded the whole amount of their annual income by one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Mr. Hardsteak, the butcher, pressed for the payment of his bill, the amount of 
which astonished Vernon, who had never troubled himself with bills before his marriage ; and 
at the same time, Lady Lucy wus equally alarmed by the “ washing bill.” which Mrs. Grig- 
son put before her. She had not the slightest notion of the nature of washing bills—and this 
was as much a puzzle to her, as a page of Greek would have been. “ Well,” she said, “it 
must be paid.” 

It was very well to say “it shall be paid,” but where was the money to come from? For 
the first time since their marriage they discovered that they were poor. 

“When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out of the window!” The saying is a true 
one, and of its truth, the story of Lady Lucy and Vernon Mildmay is an example. The 
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previous part of their lives had been spent in the enjoyment of luxurious ease. Their every 
want had been supplied by indulgent parents; Lady Lucy had offended her relatives by her 
marriage, and the pressing demands of creditors obliged her as a last resource to apply to her 
father—her letter was not answered! The tradesmen refused to give them credit any longer; 
and then occurred little bickerings between Lady Lucy and her husband,—these were follow- 
ed by quarrels—the flame of love which had once burnt so brightly in their cottage home, 
was now reduced to a mere spark. Vernon began to think he cared little for his wife, and 
she almost fancied that she regarded him only as the magn who had occasioned her the loss of 
her family’s regard, and her own station in society ! 

Vernon was arrested ;--the home of love was invaded by reckless creditors; the furniture 
was sold, and Lady Lucy, on the eve of becoming a mother, was driven out from her * cot- 
mee and found refuge only in the humble abode of the mother of little Simon, who lived in 
the village. 

Here under the thatched roof of the poor creature was the first child of Lady Lucy and 
Vernon Mildmay born. And there was the mother and child, without one friend near them, 
—shut out as it were from the world,——and in the prospect before her, there was nothing but 
care and suffering. 

One day, Simon’s mother informe] the Lady Lucy that an elderly gentleman wished to 
see her. He was admitted. It was her father! He had come to forgive her, and receive her 
again to his arms. She could have fallen upon her knees and have blessed him. 

“But,” said he, “it is upon one condition-—-that you abandon Vernon Mildmay !” 

The afflicted wife shuddered and turned pale. She thought she had ceased to love her 
husband; but now this proposal to separate from him for ever, rekindled all the fire of affec- 


tion in her bosom, and passionately kissing the offspring of their love, she cried, “ Never, 
never!” 


‘Qn the one hand,” said the stern father; “there is poverty and sorrow—on the other, 
affluence and happiness.” 

“No, no—not happiness,” exclaimed Lady Lucy. ‘“ There can be no happiness where my 
heart’s husband is not.” , 

“ Dearest, dearest Lucy,” cried Vernon Mildmay, rushing into the chamber, “ Your father 
is but testing our affection. He forgives you-—he has forgiven you--he has redeemed your 
husband from prison, and has come to receive bis own dear Lucy to his arms again!” 

The old man opened his arms to receive his child, and in a moment Lucy was clasped in 
his embrace. He had obtained a consulship for Vernon, and thereby rescued him from the 
poverty and ruin which menaced him; and Lucy and her beloved escaped the suffering which 
too many endure who, like them, look too much at the ideal and too little at the real--or in 
humbler terms, think too much of love, and too little of bread and butter. 

es IcNaTIvs, 


THE BARON’S DAUGHTER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


“JT can assure you, my dear master,” said John, as he went on with the story, “ that in- 
fernal noise, which has been at rest now so long, has broke out again this year worse than 
ever—I myself last night—” 

« Well, you saw something, I suppose,” said the chief master of the forests; “come, Ict ’s 
hear all about it—what was it?” 

“No, sir, I did not see, to be sure, but then I heard it.” 

“Oh! heard it—aye the old story—and when one asks what has been heard, it turns out 
to be some hollow knocking—er a rattling of chains, &c.—we know all about that already,— 
John, you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“ But, my dear master, when I heard it with my own ears—” 
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‘«‘ Never mind your ears—they have played you false—eyes, ears, nose, every thing deserts 
a man when he is once fairly terrified—he hears, sees, and smells, exactly as his fright makes 
him. And now let us have done with this nonsense; you know I am sick of it—I could lay 
my life the whole turns out to be the work of some wretched cat, or a few martins. I remem- 
ber my father (rest his soul!) was once annoyed with some of these noises. He put a pair 
ef good hounds intv the ghost’s room, and next day we had a whole family of martins lying 
on the floor. Some time after, a blockhead of a servant touk it into his head to hear more 
noises—my father ordered him to receive twenty strokes with the cat-o’-nine-tails. I remem- 
ber the whole hunt turned out to witness the execution. After that we heard no more of 

hosts.” 
. «“] dare say,” said John, grinning, “nobody would care to see any, after such a reception.” 
He saw, however, it was needless to cantest the matter at the time: “ besides,” thought 
John, “though it roar and bellow, what then? The wing is uninhabited, we need not dis- 
tur) ourselves about the matter.” With this reflection, which he kept to himself, the old 
man left the room. He found several peasants waiting in the ante-chamber, who’had business 
with Schirmwald, the head forest-master’s secretary, and returned to announce them to his 
master. 

«Send the Secretary here,” said he. “ He is not in the office,” said John; “I saw him 
stepping across the court, with his music-books, to Miss Eleonora’s room, more than an hour 
ago. I dare say they are singing or playing together, for he was there the whole of yesterday 
afternoon. Shall I call him?” The Baron muttered to himself. 

“The devil has certainly sent that cursed smooth-faced verse-maker into my house. To 
think that this pale, moomshine-looking countenance of a fellow, without religion, and with- 
out conscience, should make his way into a girl’s heart, and such a girl as my Eleonora. 
And is it possible that, for him, the noble, excellent Saalburg should be forgutten? Oh, 
woman! woman !—But I will expose the fellow—I will open her eyes—or my name is not 
Neideck.” 

The Baron, who had a bad custom of speaking before he thought, was promising more 
than he found it easy to perform. He was completely the slave of his daughter Eleonora, a 
beautiful girl, the image of his wife, with whom he had enjoyed eighteen years of uninter- 
rupted happiness. Whatever Eleonora chose to command was done; he found it impossible 
to refuse her a single request, or to make use of a harsh word toward her. He saw the ne- 
cessity, however, of exerting himself et present, and determined that Schirmwald should leave 
the house the moment that Saalbarg, who had been fixed en, even from his childhood, as the 
husband of his daughter, should arrive. ‘ Once let me see her Saalburg’s wife,” thought he, 
“and all will go well.” 

The door opened. Tall and slender, with something of a sorrowfu! and solemn expressicn 
in her countenance, Eleonora Von Neideck entered the room. Her dignified air, ber dark 
clustering locks, shadowing her pale countenance, and falling on her shoulders, gave her the 
appearance rather of a sybil than the daughter of a German nobleman. But in the midst of 
the grace which characterised her movements, an attentive observer might perceive something 
of a theatrical cast—an affected elevation of language and manner, which in some measure 
impaired the impression which the first glance was calculated to produce. She was dressed 
in a black velvet robe, fitted closely to her figure, and fastened round the waist by a rich gold 
band and clasp. Long white plumes trailed downward from her dark hat, and in her hand 
she held a riding-switch. 

‘* Whither so fast, my daughter?” said old Neideck, feeling his resolution melting away at 

the sight of this beautiful vision. ‘To the free air,” answered Eleonora; “I come to kiss 
your hand.” «Qh, you are going to ride,” said the father ;—“ quite alone?” “ Schirmwald 
goes with me; you need be under no apprehensions.” “Really!” “He who once saved 
me,” continued Eleonora with dignity, raising her dark melancholy eyes to heaven, “ who, 
Pay peril of his own life preserved mine, may well be allowed to accompany me in a short 
ride.” 
_ The chief keeper of his majesty’s forests bit his lips. ‘“Saalburg,” said he, “will be here 
immediately.” You told me so yesterday.” “He loves you, Eleonora.” ‘You told me 
that too.” « And what will you say to him if it is so?” “TI will tell him the truth.” “Of 
course—but what is that—yes or no?” “No, father.” “No! by Heaven!” He stopped for 
a moment. You do not love Saalburg?” ‘“ Not at all.” “You love,—you love,-—what 
the devil is the use of going about the bush--you love this Schirmwald. Is it notso?” «It 
is so,” said Eleonora, casting her eyes down. 

“No, girl! It is not, it shall not be so—I shall bear it no longer. You forget your own 
honor and mine. It is the talk of the whole house: you sit, and sing, and harp, and make 
verses together continually. At first, I was pleased at your intercourse, for I thought it might 
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be a means of improving your taste for music: I allowed the man who had been your pre- 
server to be the companion of your amusements and your walks; but I could not have 
suspected that your infatuation could ever have proceeded to this length, and I feared to warn 
you, lest the warning itself might increase the danger ;-—and thus it is that you reward my 
delicacy and my contidence? Eleonora, you know I love you more than I can express—you 
know I hate all compulsion, all unnecessary exertion of authority ; but make up your mind, 
dismiss Schirmwald—marry Saalburg.” 

“ Never, father,—my heart, my whole existence, are Schirmwald's.” 

“He is a miserable, deceitful wretch.” ‘“Calumny—calumny—it is the lot of the great 
and the good.” «T have proofs, my daughter.” ‘ Forgeries, framed by the malice of his 
enenies.”’ “ But when you read the papers—” “I shall not believe them.” 

There was a moment’s pause. The Baron resumed—* Promise me at least, that Saalburg—” 
“O see, father,” said Eleonora, interrupting the request, ‘see how impatiently my pony 
arches his delicate neck, and beats with his hoofs on the ground to call me! And this clear, 
sparkling sun, and this blue heaven, and every thing so smiling, I can stay no longer.” 

She was gone. Ina few moments the Baron saw her flying through the gate, with Schirm- 
wald by her side. “There they go,” cried the old man, “and Iam left alone.” A tear 
gathered in his eye. “ Accursed delusion, that thus expels from the heart its best, and purest, 
and dearest feelings!” 

He continued in deep thought, till the sound of a carriage awakened him from his reverie. 
He looked down into the court. A cavalier sprung out. ‘“ Saalburg!” cried the old man, in 
an ecstacy of delight; “it is he himself!’ and he ran down stairs like lightning. 

“Welcome, my dear, excellent young friend—welcome! Whom have you brought with 
you?” “Frau von Rehfield, most excellent forest-master.” ‘Js it possible? What! my 
sister, and Miss Rose, and Miss Lise, and all of them!” “Dear brother,’ “Dear uncle,” 
resounded from all sides. “Paul, Christian, John,” bawled Neideck; “where are all the 
fellows?” 

The whole household soon surrounded the carriage, and found ample employment in 
unloading its contents. Besides the human inhabitants of the ponderous vehicle, a cat, two 
lap-dogs, a canary bird in a cage, and a whole pile of trunks and band-boxes, were dug out. 
At last, however, the whole party were safely landed. 

“ Where is Eleonora—where is our dear cousin ?”’ cried all of them speaking at once. Her 
father was just commencing an apology, when she galloped up to the door. She welcomed 
her visiters, and while she thus gave way to the natural ease of disposition, she was enchant- 
ing. Saalburg could not withdraw his eyes from her beauty. She, too, seemed at first a little 
surprised to see the raw, wild stripling changed into a handsome man; but that emotion 
seemed to disappear, and she took no further notice of him. The father seemed only to ad- 
mire him the more. His graceful figure, his countenance, in which sweetness was blended 
with firmness, his good humor and strong feeling, tempered by a knowledge of the world, 
enchanted the old man. He was determined that no other person should be the husband of 
Eleonora, and felt almost distracted with anxiety, till he should find an opportunity of telling 
him how matters stood. He had not long to wait, for the young man was as impatient as 
himself. But what were Saalburg’s feelings, when the Baron informed him, that all the old 
ties of youth between him and Eleonora were dissolved, and that another now possessed 
her affections! Pride and anger contended in his heart, when he learned who it was that 
Eleonora thus preferred to him. But Saalburg was prudent, as well as noble and honorable. 
Before deciding on his plans, he wished to know frem the Baron whether there was any thing 
to be hoped for. Neideck told him, that, during the disturbances occasioned by the war, 
Eleonora had been sent to reside with a relation in town, the young wife of old Count Horst; 
that, during her residence there, the round of idle amusements in which she mingled, the 
flatteries to which she was constantly exposed, and the influence of fashionable example, had 
entirely altered the native artlessness and modesty of her character. The tenderness of her 
feelings had disappeared,—she had become cold and affected,—the country wearied her,—the 
affection of her father she seemed to receive almost with indifference; she was also at that 
critical period when the heart must have employment. 

By powerful recommendations, Schirmwald had contrived to get admittance into her 
father’s house. He had heard of her beauty and her furtune, and was resolved to hazard every 
thing to make the lady his own. ; 

Neideck had received more than one anonymous intimation of his views, but he bad paid 
litttle attention to them, partly because he believed it almost impossible that Eleonora could 
forget Saalburg, or give pain to her father by any opposition to his choice, and partly because 
he thought it still more improbable that any danger was to be apprehended from such a man 
as Schirmwald., And yet this Shi:mwald, vain, ignorant, selfish, and (as he had more lately 
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had occasion to discover) unprincipled, had succeeded, by an affectation of peculiar softness 
of manner, and a pompous display of fine feeling, in captivating the unsuspecting heart of 
Eleonora. 

It happened, also, toward the end of autumn, that Schirmwald, during one of his walks 
near the castle, had the good fortune to rescue Eleonova from the attack of a marauding 
rufhian, who had assaulted her in the wood. From this moment, the heart of Eleonora seemed 
to glow with the fire of affection. She seemed to think that even the warmest love toward 
her deliverer could scarcely repay the service she had received. She would no longer hear of 
her marriage with Saalburg. She admitted the goodness of his disposition,—but he wanted 
mind, and mind alone could make her happy. 

«“ My dear Saalburg,” said the Baron, as he concluded his recital, “‘ so stands the case. You 
see you have little to hope. Eleonora’s character, and the strength of this passion, make me 
fear that opposition—” “ Would be in vain,” cried Saalburg; “you know, my dear father, 
that passion was never cured by contradiction. If it is possible to win back Eleonora’s heart, 
it can only be by taking care that not the smallest symptom of my design should appear. 
Promise me then not to allude in any way to our union. My relationship will account for my 
staying here a month or two. In that time,-I shall be able to ascertain what I have to expect.” 

The Baron promised the strictest silence on the point, and after agreeing to communicate 
to each other any thing that should happen, they separated. 

At Neideck, every one was master of his time. The Baron went about his ordinary em- 
ployments, without concerning himself about the movements of his guests, to whom an 
excellent library, a billiard-room, and every convenience for walking, riding, or hunting, 
offered a constant fund of amusement. From breakfast-time, when they all met together, 
every one might employ himself as he pleased until two, when the sound of the hunting-horn 
summoned them to table. They enjoyed equal liberty during the afternoon, till they met 
again at eight o’clock to tea. 

Saalburg saw Eleonora daily, and met her with an air of composure and indifference. 
During their rides, in which he occasionally accompanied her, he was attentive, but not 
officious ; and he seemed to pay no attention to the marked distinction with which she treated 
Schirmwald. Thus the connexion between them seemed to have subsided into the calm, 
easy intercourse of mere acquaintance and politeness. The aunt and the young ladies, 
however, were not disposed to take the matter so coolly, and Saalburg found considerable 
difficulty in prevailing on them to be silent, as to the long-proposed union, and to leave him 
quietly to mature his plans. 

One evening, he observed that Eleonora had evidently been weeping. Her eyes appeared 
inflamed, and during the whole evening it was impossible to draw her into conversation. 

He soon ascertained the case from Neideck. The Baron, he found, had taken Schirmwald 
soundly to task, and had told him decidedly that he might look for another situation. _ III- 
humor, and scarcely concealed indignation, sat upon the Secretary’s brow when he appeared 
at table, and Eleonora seemed to share his feelings. Saalburg gave up every thing for lost. 

Grieved to the heart at the consequence of the Baron’s impatience, he left the room. It was 
the close of a winter afternoon, as he directed his steps toward the waste and dreary park that 
surrounded the castle. The snow crisped and crackled under his feet, in the clear frosty air. 
The winter wind rustled through the bare boughs of the willows, where the ice-flakes now 
hung in place of the vanished leaves. The deep, melancholy stillness of nature harmonised 
with his dejection. In this thoughtful mood he continued to saunter on till he reached a 
grove of dark pines, under whose boughs, still green amid the surrounding desolation, a little 
hermitage had been erected, in which a figure, dressed like a hermit, and moved by some 
machinery in the floor, had been placed by the Baron. Saalburg entered. Scarcely had he 
set his foot in the little chapel, when the figure rose from its knees, nodded its head, and 
opened the large book which was lying before it. Aware ashe wasof the deception, Saalburg 
stept back involuntarily. At that moment his eye rested on a folded paper placed between 
the leaves of the book. He opened it. “A secret correspondence” was the first idea that 
occurred to him. But what was his astonishment when he recognised Eleonora’s hand, and 
read the contents of the paper! “The idea of availing yourself of the common superstition 
of the Twelve Nights is excellent. You Fust, and I the Lady Venus! The terror in which 
the whole family will be placed will render it unnecessary for us to employ any other disguise 
than a white mantle. We shall take the road which tradition ascribes to the ghostly visiters. 
Let it be your care to provide horses. On new year’s night at twelve I shall leave my 
chamber. The charge of imitating the uproar of the spirits I leave to you.” 

Saalburg stood for a moment to consider. The letter he saw must be allowed to reach its 
destination. Schirmwald, he had no doubt, would call for the paper, and he determined to 
continue in ambush till he should make his appearance. He pulled a withered branch from 
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a tree, climbed up into one of the tall pines that overhung the hermitage, and effaced the 
traces of his footsteps behind him. It was twilight before any thing occurred to break the 
silence areund him. At last a footfall was heard, but it sounded heavily, like that of some 
laborer or servant. ‘The devil himself,” cried a coarse, rough voice from below, “the devil 
himself only could find his letters in this dark hole; and after all, that rascal of a Secretary, 
perhaps, will never pay the postage. Prepare a horse indeed,—it is an easy matter for him 
to talk. He rides off, and leaves me to settle accounts behind him. But I am not such a foc! 
as that, neither.” 

Lightly and slowly Saalburg glided down the trunk of the fir-tree. The fellow had already 
pressed the spring on the floor, and the hermit had opened his book. At that instant Saalburg 
seized him by the throat, pressing him with a giant’s strength. “Silence, villain, or I will 
bury this dagger in your breast. You are lost, if I give you up to justice. Iam the Baron 
Saalburg. Be candid; tell me every thing; conceal nothing, and I promise you twenty 
ducats.” 

«OQ yes!—noble Baron,” whined out the poor wretch, “I will confess every thinz~— 
I am the poor woodman in the village,--for God’s sake let me go,—you squeeze my breath 
out.” ‘ 

“ Not a step till I know every thing,” said Saalburg, throwing the struggling villain to the 
ground, and placing his dagger’s point against his breast; “speak this instant; and if you 
dare to betray me to the Secretary, by my soul I will strike you dead like a dog, and accom- 
modate your wife and children with lodgings for life in the town prison.” 

The man then confessed he had been employed by the Secretary to bring him the billet, 
and had been ordered, next night, at twelve o’clock, to have a horse saddled, and waiting be- 
hind the great oak in the park. As soon as the Secretary should come up to him with a lady 
veiled, and should give the word—*“ Give me the casket,’ he was to rush out, throw a mantle 
over her head, and carry her into a neighboring thicket, where he was to leave her. He was 
then to meet the Secretary next day in Kirchberg, across the borders, and receive his reward. 

« And how came the Secretary to entrust you with this commission?” inquired Saalburg. 

«Oh! because I was engaged in the former business.” ‘ What was that?’ 

«“ About half-a-year ago, he made me purchase a uniform, and place myself, according to 
his directions, in the thicket near the Ellerbacher road. When Miss Eleonora came past the 
thicket, during her evening walk, I sallied out, and ran up to her, exclaiming, ‘Gold! gold!’ 
Immediately Schirmwald, as had been arranged, came flying up, and attacked me; I took to 
flight. Eleonora called him her preserver, her good angel. The Secretary obtained the 
whole credit of having saved her. He got all he wanted. I got nothing. When I demanded 
my pay, he told me [ was a year’s rent in arrear to my lord, and that if I held my tongue, he 
would give me credit for it in the reckoning,—if not, he would have me thrown into prison. 
What could Ido? For the sake of my wife and children I was compelled to be silent.” 

«“ You are a pair of precious rascals,” said Saalburg ; “‘confound me if I know which most 
deserves the gallows. Who is the lady whom the Secretary is to bring along with him to- 
morrow night?” “God knows,” said the woodman; “some mistress or other; he has as 
many as there are sands on the sea shore.” 

Saalburg breathed more freely, as he felt that the exposure of this wretch was now so near. 
“Take this letter,” said he, “ to the Secretary, and tell him every thing is arranged. To show 
you that I intend to keep my word, take this purse. If you betray me, you know what you 
and yours have to expect. If you are honest, you shall receive your stipulated reward from 
me, the day after new-year’s-day, at the castle.” 

Saalburg then let the man go, who departed with strong protestations of his honest inten- 
tions. He himself returned, slowly and pensively, to the castle, digesting in his own mind 
his plan of operations. 

During tea, he kept his attention fixed on Eleonora, whose evident agitation did not escape 
his notice. The conversation, this evening, happened to turn on the great antiquity of the 
castle, and the strange looking colossal statue of Fust von Neideck, over the entrance, which 
looked as if it had been set up there to frighten away all visiters. “Oh! my dear uncle,” 
cried Rosalie, “is it really true that Sir Fust and the Lady Venus walk about the castle! 
We have entered already on the twelve holy nights, and every evening I am in an agony.” 
‘« Stuff—nonsense—confounded lies,” muttered old Neideck. ‘But, uncle,” resumed the 
obstinate young lady, “ my aunt’s maid—” “ Aye, no doubt, she knows a great deal more of 
what takes place in my castle than I do.”’ Rosalie was silent fora moment. Her uncle re- 
sumed, in a milder key, “ Well, tell us what she saw; I see you are dying to be out with it.” 
“ Nothing, uncle, but she heard—” “Ho, ho! heard; the old story exactly. I wish to God 
I could hear no more of it!” 
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«“ But, brother,” cried Frau von Rehfield, who had been longing for some time to take a 
part in the discussion, “if there is really nothing in it, why put yourself in such a passion ? 
People will think some family secret is concealed under it. The servants merely say, that 
there are noises and alarms in the house, during the twelve nights, and surely there can be 
no harm in saying so.” 

« Aye, but there is, good sister—I have no wish that the affairs of my house should form 
the subject of conversation in every ale-house. If this folly is not put an end to, the block- 
heads will go on frightening one another to death with their confounded ghest stories. 
Lesides, I find that they make a handle of this to excuse a thousand faults and disorders.” 

“My dear Baron,” said Saalburg, smiling, “I have little or no belief in stories of the kind. 
But that we may know at least what tradition really says about the matter, I think you had 
better tell us the story—perhaps it will tend to remove Rosalie’s fright.” 

“ Be attentive, then, all of you,” said the Baron von Neideck, “and listen to the wonderful 
history of the Knieur Fustr and the Lany Venvs, which took place, according to the best 
authorities, about the year 1109. , 

“Fust von Neideck was a wild huntsman, an approved sword and buckler man, and withal 
a most potent drinker. He became such a virtuoso in this last accomplishment, that his fame 
spread far and wide; and the consequence was, that in his thirtieth year, he could scarcely 
stand so steadily on two feet as other people on one. 

“His unmarried sister, who lived with him, witnessed his progress in the art with great 
dismay, and often tormented him with her importunity to choose a wife from among the 
young ladies of the neighborhood. She indulged the idea that the tides of love and parental 
affection would tend to weaken, in some measure, the influence of Bacchus. The Knight, 
however, was impregnable. He swore positively, that if the devil’s dam herself should make 
her appearance, or Lady Venus of the mountain were to offer him her hand, on the condition 
that he should reduce his establishment by a single cup of wine, he would hunt them from 
the castle. 

“ His sister was silent. The Knight, however, had his weak moments, like other men, and 
his sister her own share of cunning, like other women. She contrived that a young lady, a 
distant relation of the family, whose father had died shortly before, should pay a visit to the 
castle. Weeks and months rolled away, and still she was an inhabitant of Neideck Castle. 
In short, whether the beautiful Herminia had really captivated the old toper, or that his sister 
had plied him with love-potions instead of Rhenish, so it was, that in the course of half-a- 
year, Herminia was lady of Neideck, without Fust’s being ever able exactly to comprehend 
how the matter had taken place. 

“The beauty of the fair bride must have been very powerful, or the love-philtres very 
strong, for Fust von Neideck actually continued sober for three days after the wedding. He 
thought himself entitled, however, to make up for this incredible abstinence, and, accordingly, 
on the fourth day, he caressed his pitcher more affectionately than ever. Herminia became 
indisposed—ill-humored ; the Knight waxed more outrageous and disagreeable. His sister 
made the last attempt upon his feelings, by presenting to him the infant daughter which his 
wife had brought him: she conjured him to treat Herminia with more mildness, and at all 
events to continue sober one day in seven. It was all in vain. He repulsed his sister as if 
it had been her fault that Herminia had not brought him a son, and swore by all that was 
holy, that he would console himself for the misfortune of having a wife and daughter by an 
incessant round of hunting and drinking. 

“ Never was a vow better kept. Early next morning he got so deeply absorbed in meditation 
on the exeellence of a flask of Rhenish, that his esquires found hira speechless on the green 
before the door, in consequence of intense thought, which these irreverent knaves were im- 
pudent enough to call getting intoxicated with his subject. The instant the Knight awoke 
from his vinous reverie, he called for his bugle-horn and hunting spear, rode out into the 
wood—galloped about all day—and returned at night to renew his addresses to the flagon ; 
and so the time ran on. 

“ One clear winter day he bad wearied himself with fruitless pursuit of a bear, in the thickest 
part of the wood. Squires and dogs were equally at fault, and the overwearied horse, of the 
Knight, who had separated from his party, would move no farther. It was mid-day. Grum- 
bling at his bad fortune, the Knight dismounted, and led his horse by the bridle toward a spot 
which gleamed out greenly through the withered trees, the sun having melted the snow that 
covered it. As he came nearer, he heard the murmur of a snaall stream, which, purling along, 
under the shade of water-plants and hardy evergreens, dropped into arocky basin, and whose 
lovely sparkling waters formed a striking contrast to the dead wintry stillness of the surround- 
ing desolation. 
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“Fust resolved to let his horse rest here fer some time, and threw himself on the wet moss 
to enjoy a similar refreshment. But a burning thirst would not allow him to sleep. Wine 
was not to be had, and unexampled as such an incident in the Knight’s history, he was at 
last compelled to adopt the reselution of slaking his thirst with the pure element. But as he 
approached the brow of the small rock that overhung the basin, he saw beneath him, to his 
great surprise, a female figure, who seemed not to be aware of the presence of the intruder, 
for at the moment Fust approached, she had just dipped her delicate foot into the water, and 
evidently commenced her preparations for a cold bath. The beauty of the lady, and the 
strange time of the year she had chosen for that amusement, made the Knight pause upon the 
brink. She turned her eyes toward him, and Fust felt as if blinded by her beauty. He had 
never beheld such dazzling loveliness. A sort of exclamation, which he found it impossible 
to repress, drew the attention of the lady upon him; but the beundless amazement which 
was visible in his gaping countenance did not appear to be displeasing to her. She seemed 
in no way disconcerted by the gaze of the Knight, whose intellectual powers, never very 
clear, seemed to be totally clouded by the suddeness and strangeness of the occurrence. His 
whole soul was concentrated in his eyes. ‘I know thee well,’ said the beautiful bather, 
with the most silvery tones; ‘thou art Fust von Neideck, the bravest Knight in the whole 
province. Shame on thee—eternal shame, that thou darest not follow me!’ ‘And wh 
not?’ cried the enchanted toper. ‘ Because thou art married,’ answered the lady, while her 
bosom heaved with a deep sigh. It never could have entered into the brain of Fust to con- 
ceive that his marriage could possibly stand in the way of any thing he chose to do; and he 
lost no time in assuring the lady that he was hers for life and death, and firmly resolved 
never to set his foot in Neideck again, if she should think it necessary. As a proof of his 
sincerity, he leaped down from the rock and offered her his glove. ‘ Well, then,’ said the 
lady, ‘I receive thee for my knight. Ever-flowing cups, successful huntings, and the open 
arms of ever blooming maidens, await thee! Know that I am the Lady Venus. 


‘There in the forest my castle lies, 
And swifter my steed than the night-wind flies.’ 


“She clasped hold of him, and mounted, along with him, a gigantic horse, with bat’s 
wings, and a head like a cat, which was pawing the ground beside them. Swift as a 
tempest, they flew across the park toward the mountain, which opened and closed upon the 
steed and its riders. One of Fust’s huntsmen, who had come up, and overheard at some 
distance the conversation between that temperate Knight and the Lady, brought the 
melancholy news to the castle. His sister, after having a colossal statue of her brother formed 
and-placed above the entrance, died of grief. The fate of the lady and her infant daughter 
is not known. The older branches of the family of Neideck being extinct, by the death or 
disappearance of Fust, the estates came into the possession of the younger, from which | am 
descended. Once in every year, however, during the twelve holy nights, do the Knight and 
the Lady revisit the spot where they first met, and sometimes they even extend their call to 
the castle. And so ends the story.” 

« A thousand thanks, my dear uncle,” cried Lisette, “a thousand thanks for your story; 
now I shall sleep more quietly—wild as Fust was, I am glad to hear he was not a murderous 
old ruffian, as I had heard. I thought every night I should see the door open, and some hor- 
rible figure come stalking in, with its face all over blood, and so on.” “Oh no—no!” cried 
Rosalie ; “I had no fear of that, for you know the maid said the spirit goes always directly 
to Eleonora’s chamber, which it once inhabited.” ‘ Excellent,” said old Neideck; “ very 
authentic indeed, and from the correctness of this part of the story I think we may form a 
tolerable idea of the rest. Now, I tell you, that, according to the old tradition, the spectre 
goes directly to the old chamber in the second story, where the genealogical tree hangs ; from 
thence, through the door in the tapestry, down the concealed stair, into the vaulted passage 
that branches out under the park, and opens opposite to the Venus Mountain. As for 
Eleor,ora’s chamber, and all that part of the house, it is not easy to see how the ghost could 
have inhabited them, since they were only built about a century and a half ago. Good night. 
my dear children—sleep quietly.” The old Baron took his pipe, rung for John, and marched 
off toward his bed-room. 

The party broke up, leaving Saalburg highly pleased with his success, Without requiring 
to lead the conversation of the evening, he had gained the information he wished. But in 
order to make sure of the localities, he resolved to reconnoitre the spot. As soon as midnight 
came, and the inhabitants of the castle were secure, some soundly sleeping, and others not 
daring to move, through terror, he set out, provided with his sword and a dark-lanterl, 
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toward the spot.. He had scarcely traversed the passages which led to the place, and reached 
the chamber, when his attention was attracted by a hollow-sounding noise, sometimes broken 
by Jouder sounds, resembling the roaring of a tempest. Saalburg guessed at once that 
Schirmwald was taking this opportunity of practising his part against the following night. 
The noise came nearer. Sometimes it sounded like the tread of many heavy feet along the 
passage; then it would die away, and shortly again it re-commenced, as if a whole body of 
cavalry had been reviewed in the room below. At last,it seemed toenter the room. Saalburg 
extinguished his lantern, and bent down in a corner till the imposter should pass. The 
figure, such as he could distinguish it by the dim glimmer of the snow-light from without, 
was Schirmwald’s, The figure passed, and in a few minutes all was quiet. Saalburg rose 
from his hiding-place, and moved lightly and cautiously back to his room. As he passed the 
window of the staircase, to enter his room, he saw a light in the Secretary’s apartment, op- 
posite. “Aye,” said he to himself, “we have both got home at the same moment.” 

The next morning was new-year’s-day. With a feeling of deep anxiety and impatience 
for the issue, Saalburg rose. The morning slipped away in friendly meetings and congratu- 
lations. 

Eleonora was indisposed, and did not appear at dinner. Schirmwald recited, with much 
emphasis, a poem of his own composition, in which he wished his patron, the Baron, and his 
whole family, all possible good fortune! Saalburg stood in astonishment at the composure 
of the traitor. The old Baron took the matter seriously—seemed much affected by the 
Secretary’s effusion, and wished the whole party, Schirmwald included, many happy years, 
true friends, a good conscience, and every progress in the way of honor and good fortune. 
The nearer the important moment arrived, the heart of Saalburg beat more vehemently. 
They were summoned to tea, which was announced in Eleonora’s chamber. She was 
reclining on a sofa, with considerable traces of indisposition in her countenance. No one, 
however, but Saalburg, seemed to mark her agitated appearance. The dark locks descending 
upon a face deadly pale, the dark silk dress fastened to the throat, as if for travelling, the 
thick shawl thrown negligently over her shoulders, convinced him that every thing was pre- 
pared for flight. ‘It is the last night in her father’s house!” said he to himeelf, and it was 
fortunate that the imperfect light in the chamber concealed his agitation from Eleonora. He 
composed himself shortly, however, and appreached, like the rest, to offer her his congratula- 
tions and good wishes. “I thank you, I thank you,’ answered she with a faltering voice ; 
“my heart tells me I shall need them all.” 

The party separated early, to allow Eleonora to repose, after her illness. Saalburg fiew to 
his chamber, buckléd on his sword, took his lantern in his hand, and stepped gently toward 
the concealed staircase, determined to be first at his post. 

When he entered the room, he looked eagerly around for the tapestry door leading to the 
stair, which he had unfortunately forgotten the day before to ascertain. His search was vain ; 
the door was not to be found; and he found it would be necessary to wait till the door should 
be opened by the fugitives themselves. The first stroke of twelve sounded, and Saalburg, 
couching down in his ambush, concealed the lantern behind him. In a few minutes the 
uproar of the preceding night recommenced, and a congregation of horrible noises announced 
the approach of the modern ghost. A pale feeble light shone dimly on two figures clothed in 
white. Saalburg took a pistol from his bosom, and cocked it. They passed across the room. 
Schirmwald pressed a spring in the wall, and a door fiew open. At that instant Saalburg 
stretched out his arm to seize him. ‘The slight noise occasioned by this movement alarmed 
the Secretary, who started back a few steps, and perceived Saalburg. ‘ We are betrayed !” 
cried he, and fired his pistol at the Baron. Saalburg felt himself wounded, but without 
hesitating an instant, returned the fire. With aloud groan, the Secretary dropped, and a 
large quantity of gold pieces was scattered on the floor. Overcome by loss of blood, and the 
agitation of his feelings, the Baron also sunk senseless on the ground. 

He came to himself in a short time. Schirmwald’s lamp was burning by his side. His 
first glance was in search of Eleonora, who still lay immoveable on the ground. He raised 
her in his arms, without bestowing a thought on Schirmwald, and taking the lantern in his 
hand, he carried her to her chamber. The door was open. Her maids were fortunately still 
asleep. She soon recovered her senses, Saalburg would willingly have declined answering 
the questions she was disposed to put to him at that time. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Baron Saalburg,” cried she, “one word only! Where is Schirm- 
wald? What has happened to him?” “He fell by my hand,” answered the Baron, 
reluctantly. ‘Impossible! it cannot be! you are mistaken! Did you not see the spectre 
that met us at the entrance of the tapestry door?” “I saw nobody.” “The figure which 
drove me to a side, and as your ball whistled past my ear, seized on Schirmwald, dashed him 
down, and—” “My dear Eleonora, nothing of all this have I seen. Your over-heated 
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imagination has deceived you. Your pulse beats like lightning,—your senses wander. Be 
calm, I beseech you.” “Saalburg, say then at once, what do you know of the unfortunate 
Schirmwald?” “Only that he is a villain, an accomplished villain, whom I will unmask 
to-morrow.” 

With these words, he left the room, snd flew toward John’s chamber, whom he found 
awake. “Jn God’s name, Baron, what is the matter? You bleed. I heard a noise, but I 
did not dare to waken my master? “Quick, my good friend, quick! Bind my arm, and 
then awaken the Baron.” Both commissions were executed immediately. ‘ Ask no ques- 
tions, my dear Neideck,” cried the Baron to the old man; “my wound is nothing; time is 
precious, follow me quick. Jvhn, light us to the chamber in the second story. I will tell 
you all as we go.” ' 

The astonishment of the Baron, when he heard of Eleonora’s preservation, and the 
Secretary’s villainy, was inexpressible. ‘They came to the spot, but Schirmwald was gone. 
No traces of blood appeared, notwithstanding the dangerous wound, which, from his groans, 
Saalburg concluded he had received. Nothing was to be seen but Eleonora’s casket, which 
lay on the ground, and the gold which was scattered about the room. The door they could 
not find. Saalburg knew not what to think of the matter. One thing, however, was clear, 
that he had not to answer for the Secretary’s death. 

Early next morning, Heubach, the woodman, appeared to claim his reward. He received 
the stipulated sum, after confessing, in the presence of the Baron and old John, the whole of 
his connexion with the Secretary. 

On looking over the forest-accounts, the sum which had been found scattered about the 

_room the night before was ascertained to be wanting. 

Neideck went to his daughter’s apartment, determined for once to tell her, without hesita- 
tion or disguise, the extent of her error; but he found it unnecessary. Full of shame and 
repentance, she threw herself at her father’s feet, and begged that he would allow her to retire 
into aconvent. Neideck endeavored to calm the enthusiast, and then proceeded to acquaint 
her with Heubach’s disclosures, from which Schirmwald appeared in his true colors. Her 
confusion and remorse were indescribable. With tears of the deepest anguish, she threw 
herself on her father’s neck, who thanked God that his daughter was now again restored to 
him. Saalburg’s wound, and the delicacy which had induced him for some time to leave the 
castle, affected her deeply. 

About three months afterward, she requested her father to summon Saalburg to the castle. 
He flew thither immediately, on the wings of hope. Eleonora had laid aside all her affecta- 
tion. “Saalburg,” said she, with a gentle blush, as he entered, “ you know that I have loved; 

. but I have expelled from my heart the traitor who robbed me of those feelings which ought 
to have been yours. If my heart has still any value in your eyes, take it with this hand, and 
with it my warmest esteem—my tenderest affection!” 

Saalburg kissed the offered hand with delight. “Eleonora,” said he, “Fortune has 
lowered on me once; now I can bid defiance to her frowns.” And he pressed her to his 
heart, 


SONG. 
On! Love is like the cistus flower, ' As warm as Beauty’s gentle kiss, 
That blossoms for a day ; As transient as her tear. 


Oh! Love is like the summer shower, 


‘Phat qunbenais kiss away, And woe be to those lonely hearts 


That feel Love’s fires decay ; 

’T is but a wild delusive dream, The feathery flake the snow-cloud darts 
Dispersed by reason’s power ; Is not more cold than they. 

°T is but an evanescent gleam 
In youth’s enchanting hour. 


The blighted hope, the ruin’d mind, 
All darkened and o’ercast ; 

Yet, oh! ’t is all we have of bliss, These are the traces left behind 
A vision bright and dear, Where passion’s storm has past. 
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RALL: A TEMPO 
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happy here, Then ask me not wed, 
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Efe was the first love of my heart: 
My last love he will prove, 
Then mother we will never part, 
Vame not another love! 
At morn I decked him for the fight, 
I bathed his blood-stained brow at night ; 
And now in his cold grave he lies,--<--= 
There is no joy for these sad eyes ; 
Talk not of bridal robes to me, 
Vo, mother, no, tt must not be! 
Then never heed my mother dear, 
The silent tears I shed, 
Indeed Iwill be happy here, 
Then ask me not to wed. 








July, 1839. 





THE VICTIM. 


I po not know that ever o’er my soul, 

Came so o’erwhelmingly as now, the thought 

Of my lost brother’s fate—it never struck 

More thrillingly the chords of tenderness, 

Nor swept my heart-strings with a tone more sad. 
I have been sitting this half hour agone, 

Alone and silently, beside the hearth, 
Thought-stricken and contemplative-—Away 

My spirit roamed, ’mid early childhood’s paths, 
Clothed with a feeling so intengely wrought, 

That it came freighted with all memories 

Of past and garnered grief.—My brother’s grave! 
Oh could I visit the far spot, where they 

With whom he sojourned and with whom he died 
Consigned him to the dust first.—Full many a time 
Hath Autumn garnished the vast wilderness 
Through which he wandered, weary, faint and sad, 
Since he departed from us; I was then 

A boy of some eight summers, and he had 

Scarce yet the years of manhood—stern decay 
Had marked him for its own—but we had hope 
That fell disease might yield her iron grasp, 

And some strange land restore him.—He had been 
Received most kindly in a far-off clime— 
Friendship and Love had ministered to him, 

And he had written of his happy lot, 

Thus to be gently cared for.—But no hope 
Seemed to inspire his chastened soul, that e’er 

He might re-visit his loved native Jand, 

And greet again his kindred.—Oh! I’ve seen— 
And yet the memory fades not—tears stream down 
The care-worn channels of my mother’s cheek, 
And the bright eyes of my young sister dimmed, 
And heard the sigh from anguish-stricken breasts, 
When they would learn hiz chastenings.—Then too soon- 
He had not written late—came in strange hand 
The tidings of his spirit’s flight away. 

Oh how my spirit rushes back again, 

And garners up each saddened memory, 

That lingers round that moraent—how the thought 
Of that sad household group of grief comes home 
And bids me weep once more—my father read 
Aloud to thrilling ears—his dying words. 

* * * 
Oh fate! how hard thy fiat! how his soul 
While struggling with thy mandate, must have writhed 
And sickened at his destiny—Oh ravisher 
Of every tender tie——each bursting bud 
Of fond and dreaming ecstasy !-—how false 
In thy last hour of triumph, dost thou make 
Thy victim’s transient glow—giving to eye 
An emanation of new light that seems 
To speak of wakening vigor—to the cheek 
A glow all redolent of new-born hope, 

And to the lip its vermeil tint of youth. 


* * 


MANFRED. 














REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 








* 
“« The American Lounger.” By the author of Lafitte, Captain Kyd, and other tales. 
l vol. Lea and Blanchard. 


This neat little volume, contains some of the most popular sketches of Professor Ingraham. 
He seems to be a keen observer of the motives and actions of men, and makes some 
bold strokes at the follies of the age. As these are his Magazine articles, for the most part, 
and have many of them been read by our readers in another dress, we dismiss the work. 


* 


“The Barber of Paris,” a Novel in 2 vols. By Paul De Kock, author of “ Andrew 
the Savoyard,” “ Good Fellow,” &c. &c. Lea and Blanchard. 


We have given the work an attentive perusal, and do not deem it equal to the former 
productions ef the author. It is little more than a history of the debauches of a certain 
Marquis, who is the prominent character ; and it is written in a strain of looseness of morals, 
which must meet unmitigated condemnation. We care not what may be said of the 
moral of the tale, when every line is calculated to excite unholy emotions; or of the triumph 
of virtue, when it must be tried as by fire; and when the very process through which it is to 
pass, is not such as should be gazed upon by the eyes of modesty and virtue. We believe it 
to be our duty to denounce the book, andtwe regret that any man should deem it profitable 
employment, to engage his time in translating such a work. 


“« Nicholas Nickleby. No. 11. Lea and Blanchard. 


The genius of “ Boz,’’~is so universally admitted and appreciated, that we almost deem 
it unnecessary to say any thing in commendation of any thing from his pen, but as we 
have never had an opportunity of speaking freely to our readers, we embrace the present. 
He is undoubtedly, better acquainted with human nature in all its various shades, than any 
Writer of the day. His works abound in profound observations upon the motives of men, 
and the principles which prompt to action, and he has a facility of description, and a concep- 
tion of the ludicrous, never surpassed. ‘There is, too, a pathos in some of his relations, 
which moisten the eye, and touch the deep emotions of the heart, and search its hidden 
springs of feeling. He is certainly better acquainted with human nature in every shade 
ot wretchedness, than any writer in the language; and pourtrays, with a vividness, which 
induces the supposition, in the absence of positive knowledge, that he has tasted the cup, the 
bitterness of which he describes. In the present number, he opens upon the jolly wights, 
in a passage of unmingled sarcasm, for the despicable littleness of attempting to anticipate 
the plot, and thus destroy the sale of the works ofa laborious, and deserving author. He 
has been misused himself in this respect, and he evidently Jabors in the present number, by 
altering and confounding the plot, to bewilder those pirates upon the labor of Genius. At 
the complimentary supper of Mr. Crummiles, he thus expresses his detestation, through the 
mouth of Nicholas : 

_ “It was upon the whole a very distinguished party, for independently of the lesser theatrical 
lights who clustered on this occasion round Mr. Snittle Timberry, there was a literary gen- 
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tleman present who had dramatised in his time two hundred and forty-seven novels as fast as 
they had come out—some of them faster than they had come out—and was a literary 
gentleman in consequenee. 

This gentleman sat on the left hand of Nicholas, to whom he was introduced by his friend 
the African Swallower, from the bottom of the table, with a high eulogium upon his fame 
and reputation. 

“TI am happy to know a gentleman of such great distinction,” said Nicholas, politely. 

“Sir,” replied the wit, “you ’re very welcome, I’m sure. The honor is reciprocal, sir, 
as I usually say when I dramatise a book. Did you ever hear a definition of fame, sir?” 

“T have heard several,” replied Nicholas, with a smile. ‘“ What is yours?” 

“When I dramatise a book, sir,” said the literary gentleman, “that’s fame—for its 
author.” 

“Oh, indeed!” rejoined Nicholas. 

“That ’s fame, sir,’ said the literary gentleman. 

“So Richard Turpin, Tom King, and Jerry Abershaw, have handed down to fame the 
names of those on whem they had committed their most impudent robberies?” said 
Nicholas. 

“TI do n’t know anything about that, sir,” answered the literary gentleman. 

“Shakspeare dramatised stories which had previously appeared in print, it is true,” 
observed Nicholas. 

“Meaning Bill, sir?” said the literary gentleman. “So he did. Bill was an adapter, 
certainly, so he was—and very well he adapted too considering.” 

“TI was about to say,” rejoined Nicholas, “‘ that Shakspeare derived some of his plots 
from old tales and legends in general circulation ; but it seems to me, that some of the gen- 
tlemen of your craft at the present day, have shot very far beyond hin—” 

“ You ’re quite right, sir,” interrupted the literary gentleman, leaning back in his chair and 
exercising his toothpick. ‘“ Human intellect, sir, has progressed since his time—is progressing 
—will progress—” 

“Shot beyond him, I mean,” resumed Ninholas, “in quite another respect, for, whereas he 
brought within the magic circle of his genius, traditions peculiarly adapted for his purpose, 
and turned familiar things into constellations which should enlighten the world for ages, you 
drag within the magic circle of your dulness, subjects not at all adapted to the purposes of 
the stage, and debase as he exalted. For instance, you take the uncompleted books of living 
authors, fresh from their hands, wet from the press, cut, hack, and carve them to the powers 
and capacities of your actors, and the capability of your theatres, finish unfinished works, 
hastily and crudely vamp up ideas not yet worked out by their original projector, but which 
have doubtless cost him many thoughtful days and sleepless nights; by a comparison of 
incidents and dialogue, down to the very last word he may have written a fortnight before, 
do your utmost to anticipate his plot—all this without his permission, and against his will; 
and then, to crown the whole proceeding, publish in some mean pamphlet, an unmeaning 
farrago of garbled extracts from his work, to which you put your name as author, with the 
honorable distinction annexed, of having perpetrated a hundred other outrages of the same 
description. Now, show me the distinction between such pilfering as this, and picking a 
man’s pocket in the street: unless, indeed, it be, that the legislature has a regard for pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and leaves men’s brains, except when they are knocked out by violence, to 
take care of themselves.” 

‘*Men must live, sir,” said the literary gentleman, shrugging his shoulders. 

“That would be an equally fair plea in both cases,” replied Nicholas; “but if you put it 
upon that ground, I have nothing more to say, than, that if I were a writer of books, and 
you a thirsty dramatist, I would rather pay your tavern score for six months—large as it 
might be—than have a niche in the Temple of Fame with you for the humblest corner of my 
pedestal, through six hundred generations.” 





Several Literary Notices are crowded out of this number. Among others, articles on 
“The Writings of John Marshall, late Chief Justice of the United States,” ‘Sydney 
Clifton,” “ Sabbath Recreations,” by Miss Taylor, &c., &c. Next month we hope to be able 
to balance our account. No work can be reviewed unless received before the 20th of the 
month, 

















